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What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bound 
in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading in the world. 
THINK of the long, weary hours our men are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, 
dragging time which the wounded must while away in the hospitals, and say if you can think of any 
gift that will give them more 


CHEER, COMFORT, AND ENTERTAINMENT 
than a library of the best books ever published in the English language ONE SOVEREIGN 


will provide a company at the front, or a ward in a hospital, with hundreds of hours of sheer delight. 
For agencies through which the gifts can be forwarded, see the War Supplement, ‘“ How to Help.’ 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson's Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE more. 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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WHITBY The beaut.ful Yorkshire watering-place bombarded on December 16 by German warships- geot ag 
° in which Czdmon composed the first great English song, some twelve hundred and forty 2 our f 


could not resist firing at the historic Abbey. Probably the object of the raid was to prov? 
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The doom of a raider. Removing prisoners from the Emden. 
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‘“‘Take Warsaw at all costs”—such was the Kaiser’s order to the troops recently shuttlecocked from 
Our illustration shows one of the Russian lines of defence for the old Polish capital. 


west to east. 
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THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF THE 


LAND WAR 
By John 


T may be useful to attempt a bird’s-eye view of 
| the progress of the war up to the close of the 

year, though from the strategic point of view 
the end of December, so far as we can see, does not 
mark the end of a phase. The first phase ended on 
September 11 with the Allied victory on the Marne, 
when the initiative in the larger sense passed into 
the Allies’ hands. The first week of September 
was equally significant in the eastern campaign, 
for it saw the beginning of the great Russian ad- 
vance, which, in spite of checks, has never really 
ceased. September 11 was memorable in another 
way. It marked for the Allies the end of the cam- 
paign of manceuvre-battles, and the beginning of 
that war of entrenchments which still continues. 
In the east manceuvre-battles have not ceased, and 
the war of entrenchments will begin for Russia 
when she crosses the German frontier. 


The Fighting in Belgium. 

The fighting began on August 4, when an ad- 
vance guard of imperfectly mobilized troops, under 
General von Emmich, assaulted Liége. The Belgian 
Army was not yet ready, but about 25,000 men 
were hurried forward to that city. The famous 
forts of Brialmont proved unable to resist the Ger- 
man heavy artillery, and after holding out for some 
forty hours the Belgians retired behind Liége. 
Most of the southern and eastern forts fell, and the 
Germans entered the city. The Belgian general, 
Leman, however, held the northern forts and the 
plateau above Liége, and until these fell the Ger- 
mans could not command the railway lines north 
and west. Meanwhile two cavalry divisions, with 
infantry and artillery supports, crossed the Meuse, 
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and for the next week were busy driving in the Bel- 
gian advance posts towards the main Belgian con- 
centration on the Dyle. Several little battles were 
fought in which the Belgians were on the whole 
successful. They did not realize, however, that the 
forces against them were Only the vanguard of a 
great movement. On or about August 15 the Ger- 
mans shelled the northern forts of Liége, captured 
General Leman, and secured possession of the rail- 
ways. Then the great advance began, and before 
von Kluck’s myriads the Belgians fell back behind 
the Dyle, and ultimately to the shelter of the lines 
of Antwerp. Brussels was evacuated, and was entered 
by the Germans on August 20, and the moment came 
for the great German turning movement against 
the main Allied armies on the Meuse and Sambre. 


From the Sambre to the Marne. 


General Joffre apparently believed that the chief 
German assault would be from Luxemburg and 
northern Lorraine. This was probably the original 
German plan, which was only changed in the third 
week of August. Had the French mobilization 
been completed earlier, undoubtedly the best plan 
would have been to enter Belgium and hold the line 
from Antwerp to Namur, and thence up the Meuse 
valley. This, however, was impossible, and General 
Joffre, probably from political considerations, waS 
forced to take up the line Mons-Namur-Meziéres, 
which not only showed a most dangerous salient, 
but depended entirely upon the impregnability of 
Namur. The French Generalissimo apparently was 
not aware of the immense strength of the Germa? 
right, or of the Saxon Army advancing against the 
line Namur-Dinant, and, still misinformed as t? 
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the real lesson of Liége, accepted the Belgian view 
that Namur could hold out for many weeks, 

On Friday, August 21, the Allied line was drawn 
Up as follows: Sir John French and the British held 
the position Condé-Mons-Binche. On its right the 
Sth Army, under General Lanrezac, held the Sambre 
With its right resting on Namur. On its right the 
4th Army, under General Langle, lay north and 
South along the west bank of the Meuse; and to 
the south-east of it the 3rd Army, under General 
Ruffey, faced the Crown Prince’s movement from 
the Southern Ardennes. 

On Saturday the 22nd the forts of Namur fell 
under the fire of the field howitzers, the bulk of the 

axon Army crossed the Meuse, and von Buelow drove 
the French out of Charleroi and seized the crossings 
of the Sambre. On the 23rd the French 5th Army 
Was in full retreat, the 4th Army, which had taken 

€ offensive across the Meuse, was badly beaten 
by the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and the 3rd Army 
Was also in retreat. When Sir John French dis- 
COvered that not less than three corps were opposed 
© him, while a fourth corps was endeavouring to 
turn his left flank, he was forced to conform with 
he French retreat or suffer envelopment. 

By the Monday evening we had fallen back to a pre- 
Pared position in line with the fortress of Maubeuge. 

ir John French, however, discovered that von Kluck 
Was sweeping round to the westward with the inten- 
10n of driving him under the guns of Maubeuge 
“nd making of it a second Metz. Having no desire 
to Play the part of Bazaine, he ordered a further 
retreat, and by Tuesday evening we had retired in 
800d order to the line Le Cateau-Landrecies. In 
the darkness of that night Sir Douglas Haig’s First 

°rps on our right was violently attacked at Lan- 

Tecies, and succeeded in repulsing the enemy. It 
Was clear that a further retreat was necessary, and 
N order to allow the wearied First Corps to fall 

ack, the Second Corps, under General Smith- 

Crrien, upon our left, must hold the enemy. For 
the better part of Wednesday Smith-Dorrien fought 
4 battle which in its way is unexampled in British 

‘story. Late in the afternoon he managed with 
8tTeat difficulty to begin his retreat, and all that 
Night the Second Corps retired, fighting constant 
rearguard actions. By Thursday morning the pur- 
Suit had slackened, and we held a line from St. 

Yentin extending east along the Oise valley. Von 

luck had suffered not less severely than the British. 

Or the next week the retreat continued, and 
hough we had sharp fighting, particularly in the 
Roods of Compiégne, where the 4th Guards Brigade 
ought a brilliant action, on the whole we had an 
ae time. The French cavalry now gave us con- 
"3 erable assistance, and the new 6th French Army 
he forming on our left. By September 3 we had 
b °ssed the Marne, and by September 5 we lay 

ehind the Forest of Crécy. 

he retreat to the Marne is in many ways the most 
Storious episode in our military history. No other 
Performance of the kind, not even Sir John Moore’s 
treat to Corunna, shows such brilliant leadership 
mig the part of the generals, or such unconquerable 
hi uFance on the part of the men. It was of the 

Shest strategical importance, for the French armies 
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further east were gravely menaced by the tremendous 
drive of the German centre. If Sir John French 
had failed for one momént the Allies must have 
suffered a disaster scarcely less grave than Sedan. 


The Battles on the Marne. 


On September 3 our airmen informed us that von 
Kluck’s right was wheeling south-eastward, and 
virtually marching across the British front to attack 
the French 5th Army, which was now commanded 
by General d’Esperey. The movement in itself was 
perfectly orthodox. The German centre hoped 
to pierce the French line in the neighbourhood of 
Vitry, while von Kluck rolled up its left. Von 
Kluck was perfectly aware of the new French 6th 
Army to the west, but he hoped to smash d’Esperey 
before it could come into action, and he left strong 
rearguards on the river Ourcq to hold it. As these 
rearguards held the line of the river for three days, 
it is obvious that if he had succeeded against d’Es- 
perey the German strategy would have triumphed. 
He, however, made a bad blunder in believing that 
the British forces after their long retreat were virtu- 
ally out of action. 

On September 5 General Joffre met Sir John 
French and informed him that the time had come 
for the counter-offensive. On September 6 this 
began all along the Allied line. Maunoury’s 6th 
Army fought its way towards the Ourcq, while the 
British, emerging from the Forest of Crécy, assailed 
the right flank of von Kluck’s main advance, and 
d’Esperey’s 5th Army held it in front. Further 
east the new 6th Army, under General Foch, was 
opposed to von Buelow on the plateau of Sezanne ; 
Langle’s 4th Army attacked the Wiirtembergers 
south of Vitry, and the 3rd Army, now under General 


‘‘Pere Joffre,” as the French soldiers call their 
Commander-in-Chief, who is here seen wearing the 
Star of the Grand Cross of the Bath recently con- 
ferred on him by King George. 
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The intervention of Turkey has so far proved utterly in- 
effective. Turkish prisoners captured by Russians are here 
shown passing through a town which must be nameless. 


: The wreckage here shown is that of a German military train, 
A W recked Train. which recently came to grief at Stendal, with a loss of five 
killed and twenty wounded. 
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Sarraj : . - 
oe resisted a violent attack by the Crown 
ce between the Argonne and Verdun. We 


ve No space here to narrate the details of this 
bee interesting series of battles. It is sufficient 
oh es that by September 10 Maunoury had fought 
Pere ay to the Ourcq ; Sir John French and d’Es- 
rey had driven von Kluck’s main force across 
© Marne; Foch had thoroughly defeated von 
a ina remarkable engagement, where he 
bi, the Prussian Guards into the Marshes of 
< Gond ; Langle had held his own at Vitry, and 
rhe south of Verdun. The retreat of von Kluck 
A on Buelow compelled the rest of the German 
0 fall back towards the strong positions which 
ley had prepared on the Aisne. On the 11th 
~ “Unoury was approaching Compiégne ; Sir John 
ench Was close upon the Aisne, east of Soissons ; 
och had entered Chalons ; Langle was on the 
nes Ps and the Crown Prince, who had very 
fied Succeeded in making a breach in the forti- 
fv ines of the Meuse, had retired north-west 
_¥erdun, 
he battle of the Marne, which really resolves 
f into a series of battles on the rivers Ourcq, 
iia 3 Petit Morin, Grand Morin, Upper Aisne, 
““euse, and includes the important separate 
ie of Meaux, Sezanne, and Vitry, was a decisive 
ftom G for the Allies. It wrested the initiative 
that erman hands and compelled them to accept 
~ Parallel battle and that war of entrenchments 
'ch is abhorrent to the German General Staff. 
'S difficult to overpraise either the skill of the 
'ed commanders or the stamina of their troops. 


The Aisne and West Flanders 


bin? cPtember 12 the German Army had occu- 
“‘S prepared positions along the rivers Aisne 
cgay PES: and those months of trench warfare 
ents which are not yet concluded. The achieve- 
S of the British forces are now less individual 
: tm in the days from Mons to the Marne; they 
Miles of the slow general offensive of the 250 
S of the Allied line. By the third week of Sep- 
frontal it became clear to General Joffre that a 
ae attack was not likely to succeed. He accord- 
gly €ndeavoured to envelop the enemy’s right by 
Pat his left northward. A new French Army, 
ae 1, under General de Castelnau, formed up on 
by ny S flank, and the line was continued north 
hig ~ hew 8th Army, under General Maud’huy:- 
een a general had, at the beginning of the war, 
throy "9 y a brigadier. W ithin a month he passed 
¢%6 “hn the stages of divisional general and army 
>, COmmander to the control of a separate army. 
Ww “atly in October it became clear that, with Ant- 


itse] 


erp “ ° ‘ 
si allen, the Germans were meditating another 
je ‘on movement against our left flank, their 
c 


being the possession of Calais and the southern 
Fre ae the Channel. To prevent this, at Sir John 
Wara 8 request, the British forces were sent north- 
‘ ‘est Flanders. The change in dispositions 
ane ae with the utmost secrecy and precision, 
in lew line was taken up by the British, extend- 
ha Tom La Bassée to a point north of Ypres. We 
Ro. 0% our right Maud’huy’s 8th French Army. 

@ moment there was grave danger to the Allies. 
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Campaigning in winter is severely trying to the troops. 


A soldier is here seen sleeping in the snow. 


After the fall of Antwerp very large German forces 
were hurled against our left. The British 7th Divi 
sion, under General Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
General Byng’s 3rd Cavalry Division, which had 
landed early in October near Ostend, were forced 
back from Ghent and Bruges towards the line of 
the Lys and Yser, and for some days we held a line 
of nearly forty miles with hurriedly prepared trenches 
against a vast numerical superiority. Presently 
the Belgian Army and a new troth French Army 
under General d’Urbal, came up on our left and 
held the ground between us and the sea. 

November and December saw the Allied forces 
in the north engaged in a war of entrenchments 
which recalled the fighting of Marlborough’s day. 
This is not the place to tell the history ot that stub- 
born fighting. We had to encounter not only the 
tidal waves of the new German armies, but the 
desperate attacks of their picked troops, the Prussian 
Guard. 


The War in the East. 

The great Russian campaign can be chronicled 
more rapidly. By the second week of August Russia 
had an army under Rennenkampf on the borders 
of East Prussia, which took the field while the main 
concentration was proceeding behind the line of 
the Polish fortresses. Rennenkampf crossed the 
border, and on August 16 came in touch with the 
enemy at Gumbinnen, and defeated the German 
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general, von Francois, after a four days’ battle. 
Meanwhile General Samsonov, advancing from the 
south through the country east of the Masurian 
lakes, defeated an isolated German corps on the 
24th at Frankenau. These victories left East Prussia 
for the moment at the mercy of Russia. Her cavalry 
advanced to the Lower Vistula, and thousands of 
refugees flocked towards Berlin. Rennenkampf’s 
advance, however, designed as it was to relieve the 
pressure on the Allies in the west, was from a mili- 
tary point of view premature and unwise. General 
von Hindenburg, who now commanded the German 
armies, had a unique knowledge of the East Prussian 
terrain, and this enabled him early in September 
to isolate Samsoaov’s army, which suffered a severe 
defeat at Tannenberg, with the death of its general. 
Rennenkampf fell back in haste over the Russian 
border and held the line of the Niemen. Here the 
German offensive failed. Rennenkampf moved 
eastward again, and after many days of severe fight- 
ing, defeated von Hindenburg in the battle of 
Augustowo, and drove him to the entrenchments 
which he had prepared on his own frontier. 

At the beginning of September the Russian armies 
in the south won a complete victory over the Austrians 
in Galicia. An Austrian army, under General 
Dankl, penetrated into Southern Poland, while 
another army under General von Auffenberg, placed 
at right angles to it, guarded its right rear in the 
vicinity of Lemberg. Against this latter army a 
Russian force, under General Ruszky, moved from 
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the north, and a second under General Brussilov, 
advanced from the east. On the first day of Sep- 
tember Ruszky and Brussilov defeated von Auffen- 
berg with great slaughter at Lemberg, took the 
city, and drove the Austrian remnants westward. 
This compelled the retreat of Dankl from Southern 
Poland, and the victorious Russians fell upon him 
in turn and drove his army towards Cracow. By 
September 22 the Russian Army of Galicia had 
reached to the Wistoka, and its advance guards were 
threatening Cracow. 

Then the situation changed. Von Hindenburg 
had now taken command of all the German forces 
in the east, and was preparing an advance in force 
through Poland with the intention of capturing 
Warsaw and the line of the Middle Vistula. This 
compelled the Russian armies of Galicia to fall back 
behind the river San to conform with the battle 
front in Poland. The German attack along the 
whole front of 230 miles began on October 15, and 
by October 20 had been everywhere defeated. They 
retired westward almost to the German _ border, 
destroying behind them roads, railways, and bridges. 
By the end of the first week in November the Russian 
front had advanced to within fifty miles of the 
frontier, while its left had swung round to within 
twenty miles of Cracow. To save Cracow, and with 
it the road into Silesia, von Hindenburg, in the middle 
of November, made a bold attack upon the Russian 
centre. Advancing through the gap between the 
rivers Vistula and Warta, he drove the Russians 


The operations of the Allies have been severely handicapped by the presence of German spies, who are now 


rigorously dealt with. 


A suspect with his head enveloped in a sack is being brought through the French 


lines for examination. 


The Captured Scout. 
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The motor cycle of a German scout has been wrecked by a 


French gun, and the man captured. 
trying to extract information from 


His captors are here seen 
him at the pistol’s mouth. 
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across the river Bzura and behind the city of Lodz. 
The Russian right centre, however, being strongly 
placed on the Vistula, was not shaken, and Warsaw 
was not seriously in danger. This fighting in the 
centre continued during December, and by the 
middle of that month von Hindenburg had also 
reinforced his right, and was endeavouring to turn 
the Russian left flank south of Cracow. It is here, 
probably, that we must look for the next great 
battle of the eastern campaign. 


The Serbian Achievement. 


The achievement of Serbia is in some ways the 
most remarkable in the present war. She was the 
first country to be involved in hostilities, and during 
August was engaged in desperate conflicts with 
Austrian forces advancing southward across the 
Save and eastward across the Drina. On August 18 
She defeated the former at Shabatz, and four days 
later completely overthrew the invaders from Bosnia 
on the banks of the river Jadar. On September 17 
she defeated another Austrian force on the Drina, 
and cleared the invaders from her soil. After that 
the war languished. In the middle of November, 
however, after the entry of Turkey into the conflict, 
Austria made a great effort to crush Serbia and 
establish a predominance in the Balkans. She 
occupied all the southern shore of the Danube, the 
lower valleys of the Morava, and the flat lands up 
to the edge of the mountains. The Serbians retreated 
into the hills, and early in December enticed the 
Austrians after them. Then they fell upon them, 
and in a series of engagements, which are called 
the battle of Valjevo, but were really fought in the 
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mountains to the south, completely defeated the 
invaders. Belgrade was evacuated, and by the 
middle of December it was announced that Serbia 
was wholly free from Austrian troops. 


The Political Situation. 


A word must be said on the political situation. 
The war has united internally each one of the Allies, 
and such a thing as an anti-war party does not exist. 
The rally of every part of the British Empire will 
probably be regarded in the future as the greatest 
event in British history. France has a_ national 
Government composed of all parties; in Russia 
ancient feuds have been forgotten, and the promise 
of Polish autonomy has been followed by an outburst 
of Polish loyalty. It should be said that Germany 
is no less united; but there is reason to believe that 
there is grave dissatisfaction in Austria, and iD 
Hungary something not unlike apathy. Turkey's 
appearance in the quarrel means, of course, the end 
of Turkish rule in Europe, and the first result has 
been the declaration by Britain of a protectorate 
over Egypt, and the deposition of the Khedivé 
Abbas, who joined the Turkish side. Italy still 
remains neutral, though the pressure towards inter 
vention from all classes of her people grows daily 
stronger. Holland and the Scandinavian countrieS 
are preserving a neutral attitude under great diffi- 
culties, but with the possible exception of Swede? 
their sympathies are with the Allies. America, 0 
course, remains neutral, and her consuls and am 
bassadors are doing work of the greatest value 1 
protecting alien nationals in the different belligeren! 
states. 


The Economic Situation. 


In Britain the war, as was to be expected, produced 
at first a dangerous stoppage of the financial machine: 
since London was the discount centre of the world: 
The vigorous steps taken by the Government speedilY 
eased the situation, and since then the course 9 
British industry has run with remarkable smoothnes* 
Except for women workers, there is little unemploy” 
ment. The largest loan in history, issued at th° 
end of November, was considerably over-subscribed: 
Russia and France, having long prepared for wat 
were favourably situated financially ; and Germany: 
though her methods of raising money are econ?” 
mically doubtful, will be able to carry on for at) 
period up to two years. In a war of such magn! 
tude the important point is whether the belligere? 
can provide within her own borders food and clothin$ 
for her soldiers and civilians, and war material t@ 
replace losses in the field. Russia and France hav 
no food difficulty, and so long as the Allies hold thé 
seas they can import material from abroad. Britai®™ 
who imports the bulk of her food, would, in thé 
event of a naval defeat, be very soon in a critic 
position; but so long as she commands the se@* 
has no serious difficulties. It will be seen how vit@ 
for the Allied cause is the maintenance of sea powe"; 
As things stand at present Germany is in a state y 
siege. She is shut off from the outer world, and ! 
already feeling the pinch with regard to ma? 
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Her bold attacks must 
© regarded as the sallies of a beleaguered 
Satrison, and it is the Allies’ business daily to 


draw the cordon tighter. ‘ 


The British Numbers. 


Britain has sent out not less than 300,000 men ; 
* ile in these islands, as a home-defence force 
ibe In training for foreign service, there are well 
ti @ million under arms, and recruits are pour- 
. Mm daily. In six months’ time we shall have a 

al armed force of over two millions, and 500,000 
°F these will be fighting on the Continent. In nine 
Onths’ time we may have a million there. It has 

en calculated that in the British Islands we have 

'ttle over three million available between the 
“8es of eighteen and thirty-eight. An army of two 
Million would be 66 per cent., which under a volun- 
“ty system is a high proportion. Our losses in the 
ee have been over 80,ooo—a large number con- 
oH 8 the size of our Expeditionary Force, but 
ot SO large if we remember the desperate nature 

the fighting. 


The Lessons of the War. 


: Tt May be fairly said that no new strategical 

te has appeared in the campaigns; indeed, for 

- Moment we seem to have returned to pre-Napo- 

“ Nic strategy. The use of aircraft has enormously 
“reased the precision of the different intelligence 
“partments, and so lessened the possibilities of 

"ategical surprises. Tactically the Germans have 

wn great skill in the use of their field artillery, 

% especially of their Maxim guns; but in their 

dling of infantry they have returned to the 

1. *Poleonic device of a line of skirmishers followed 
Y a massed attack. They have consistently disre- 

Satded most of the conventions of civilized war 
pe ractice which the great men of 1870 would have 
Ndemned. In the earlier battles cavalry was 
Sed for shock tactics on both sides, but in the last 

months on the west we have fallen back to a 

si T of entrenchments which has not been paralleled 
ce Marlborough’s day. One lesson of the war is 

a Value of a highly-trained long-service professional 

tho”: Man for man the British troops have shown 
“Mselves far superior to their opponents. 


The Future. 


All Speculations are idle as to the date of peace. 
the wa2y is a great Power fighting for her life, and 
Riy will not yield until her armies have been deci- 
the beaten in the field and her people have felt 

Cruel pinch of privation. Such a situation de- 
ad a strenuous effort on the part of every Ally— 
ro least of Britain, which must be the chief supply- 

hay for reserves. No better statement of the 
i. purpose can be found than Mr. Asquith’s 
Sat the-Lord Mayor’s Banquet on November 9 : 


h “We shall never sheathe the sword, which we 
.*ve not lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers 
'N full measure all and more than all that she 
as sacrificed, until France is adequately secured 
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Abbas Hilmi, until lately Khedive of Egypt, but de- 
ee on December 18 for having adhered to the 
ing’s enemies. He was born in 1874, and succeeded 


to the throne on the death of his father, Mohamed 
Tewfik, in 1892. 


against the menace of aggression, until the rights 
of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailable foundation, and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly and 
finally destroyed.”’ 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


THE spirited picture on the front cover of this week’s 
issue illustrates a remarkable exploit of French 
patrols, thus described in the dispatch of the official 
French Eye-witness :—‘‘ A patrol was ordered out to’ 
make a night reconnaissance of the village of Wodmen 
(south of Dixmude), then occupied by the enemy. 
Our men endeavoured to pass across some fields, 
but they encountered water, which was sometimes 
up to their heads and at other places up to their 
knees. They therefore followed the road, and, creep- 
ing along the embankment, arrived at the village, 
which they discovered to be strongly occupied. At 
this moment one of the enemy’s patrols appeared. 
Our advanced line of a dozen men let him approach 
to within twelve yards, and then fired, while one 
shouted in tones of command, ‘ Advance at the 
point of the bayonet.’ Five Germans fell, and the 
rest fled, while on our side the sergeant dropped with 
seven bullets in his body. He begged his comrades 
to leave him, but they refused and carried him back 
to our lines, where he was awarded a medal for his 
skill and courage.”’ 
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Two 12-inch and two 6-inch German shells discharged by German warships at Hartlepool. 
at Seaton Carew, some two miles south of Hartlepool. 


{ January 2, 1915: 


They were found 
The 12-inch shells, which stand 2 feet 9 inches high, 
afford conclusive proof of the character of the warships which bombarded the town. 


LIFE IN A FIELD HOSPITAL. 
Wonders of Modern Surgery. 


N outstanding feature of the 
/ has been the really marvellous work that 
has been carried out by our Royal Army 
Medical Corps and its civilian allies serving under 
the Royal Red Cross Society, the St. John’s Am- 
bulance Brigade, and similar bodies. Some of the 
cures that have been effected have been little short 
of wonderful, while it is safe to say that in no previous 
war has the proportion of wounded who have ulti- 
mately recovered from their hurts and been able 
to return subsequently to the firing line been so 
large. 


How the Wounded are dealt with. 


The South African War revealed many short- 
comings in our military medical organization, and 
we at once set to work to remedy this. So successful 
were the efforts made in this direction that when 
the present war commenced it is to be doubted if 
any army was so well or so completely equipped 
as ours for dealing with its wounded soldiers. The 
most modern appliances were supplied to every field 
hospital that accompanied our Army to France, 


present war 


and the supply of these latest devices of scien 
has been maintained ever since. a 

Here it may be explained briefly what the preci™* 
manner of dealing with our wounded is, When ® 
man falls, he is picked up as quickly as possible by 
a stretcher party and removed to a dressing statio” 
that has previously been set up as near to the firiM® 
line as is consistent with safety to the patient; 
Here the wounds are attended to temporarily, ant 
the soldier is then placed in a motor wagon c arry” 
ing the glorious badge of the red cross and tra®* 
ported to the nearest field hospital, where he receiv® 
detailed examination, and where every operation et 
is clearly necessary is instantly carried out, It b4 
not been found possible so far to install an X-RaY 
equipment in the whole of these field hospital® 
but this is now being done as quickly as the apparat® 
can be obtained. 


X-Rays. 
How many men owe their lives to the X-R 


can only be vaguely estimated. By its rapid applica: 
tion it is possible to locate precisely the presence 


ays 
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THE HAVOC OF THE WINTRY SEA. 


Naval men at this 
season of the year, 
“when the stormy 
winds do blow,” 
have not only the 
peril of mines and 
submarines to face, 
but the fury of the 
tempest as well. 
Recently H.M.S. 
Venus encountered 
terrific westerly 
gales in the Atlantic, 
which wrought 
havoc which at first 
sight seems to be 
that of an enemy’s 
guns. Theheavyseas 
which repeatedly 
broke over her, 
wrecked her bridge 
and chart-house and 
carried away her 
foremast. She was 
forced to seek shel- | 
ter in a port. 


The bridge and chart-house of H.M.S. Venus after withstanding the bombardment of mountainous seas 
in the Atlantic. 


“Ye gentlemen of Eng- 
lan 


Who live at home at 
ease, 
Ah, little do you think 
upon 

The danger ofthe seas.” 
The dangers of 
which the poet sings 
are bad enough in a 
well-found Atlantic 
liner, but they are 
intensified a hundred- 
fold in a huge heavy 
battleship wallowing 
in the trough of the 
Atlantic rollers. Our 
readers at this festive 
1 season will spare a 
kindly thought for 
the men of the Fleet 
battling daily against 
storm and bitter cold, | 
and waiting with ill- 
concealed impatience 
for the ships of the 
enemy to come out 
and fight. 
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she returned safely, after being submerge 
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ed the Tacomplished by Submarine Brxr on December 13. She’ entered the Dardanelles, and in spite of the difficult current 
9 NE Oo Tish battleship Messudiyeh, which was guarding the minefield. Although pursued by gun fire and torpedo boats, 
asion for nine hours. Her gallant commander, Lieutenant Holbrook, has been awarded the coveted Victoria Cross, 
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THE JAPS IN SORROW AND REJOICING. 


ae Pah and rejoicing go hand in hand in time of war. The funeral cortége of Admiral Ito and seven 


other officers drowned by the torpedoing of the Japanese cruiser Takachiho is here shown. 


o Bap: Japanese organized a great féte at Tokio to celebrate the capture of Tsingtau and the total eclipse 
of German pretensions in the Far East. Our illustration shows one of the processional cars which 
passed through the streets. 
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any foreign substance in the body, such as a bullet 
ora piece of shrapnel, and its subsequent removal, 
M the majority of cases, thus becomes a matter of 
“ase. In previous wars many a gallant life has 
been lost through the inability of a doctor to locate 
the bullet that is the cause of the trouble. In hos- 
Pitals where there is no X-ray equipment, the men 
Who require examination by it are sent farther back 
towards the base, where the apparatus is installed. 


The « Hughes Balance.” 


Another ingenious device that has been intro- 
Uced into our field hospitals with a considerable 
amount of success is what is known as the ‘“‘ Hughes 
alance.” This apparatus, which is employed to 
cate bullets in a wound, consists of two small 
Teels of wood connected with an electric current in 
an exceedingly ingenious fashion, and so arranged 
as to make a perfect and delicate balance between 
e primary and secondary coils. These are con- 
nected with a small arrangement, something like 
& telephone, through which the surgeon carefully 
listens. When there is no metallic body near to 
he reels that are placed over the wound, there is 
Nothing to be detected; but as soon as the bullet is 
Scated the equilibrium is at once disturbed, and a 
stinct vibration is shown over the “ telephone.”’ 
hen the doctor knows to a fraction of an inch where 
© place his knife or his forceps, and another valuable 
Me is often saved. 


Antiseptic Surgery. 

In the past, the almost necessarily ‘‘ rough-and- 
Teady ’’ methods of the medical hospital have led to 
Considerable loss of life. During a fiercely fought 
action there was no time to ascertain that wounds 
Were clean, and the practice was to hack off a limb 
Whenever it was clearly seen that earth or gravel 

ad been blown into it. To-day, however, this is 
ar from being the case. Antiseptic surgery has 
reached a high level, and even the probationer 
Nurses of both sexes are taught the importance of 
4n instant application of carbolic, iodoform, or some 
Other sterilizer, even if a surgeon is not present. 

hus the initial stage towards the saving of a limb 
°r even a life is taken at the first possible moment. 

To any one not acquainted with the working of 
4 eld hospital it would come as a revelation to see 

°w completely these are equipped with every 
Possible appliance for the relief of suffering in any 
Shape or form. For instance, all our base hospitals 
ate now adequately supplied with cylinders of 
©xygen and the necessary apparatus for supplying 
~s life-giving gas to patients who require it. This 
1s Something that has never been done in any previous 
War, while the calm air of order and the utter absence 
°f bustle or fuss of any kind, even though patients 
are literally pouring in, is impressive in the extreme. 


A Field Hospital. 


_A field hospital is, nominally, supposed to con- 
Sist of two hundred beds, but there have been many 
™Mstances during the present war where almost 
double this number of wounded soldiers have been 
received and given the promptest attention possible. 
Nd it is a matter for remark that soldiers, badly 
ut themselves, but temporarily attended to, have 
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Notice the sheepskin 
ulster over his regulation greatcoat. 


German sentry in Poland. 


cheerfully and willingly given up their beds to the 
new-comers, and have even offered to assist in such 
work as was going forward though they were scarcely 
able to stand. None the less noble has been the work 
of the surgeons and the nurses who have remained 
on duty for a time that would have been quite im- 
possible, owing to sheer physical collapse, under 
ordinary circumstances. Yet there is no Victoria 
Cross for them, and their work is, for the most part, 
accepted as an ordinary matter of course; not, how- 
ever, by those who have been through their hands. 


Marvellous Operations. 


Some operations that a civilian surgeon would 
tell one is out of all question have been carried out 
with complete success. A layman might be par- 
doned for saying that it is impossible for a man to 
be shot through the heart and still recover with a 
good chance of being able to reappear in the fighting 
line if his services are required. This, however, has 
actually happened during the past few weeks. and 
the soldier so wounded to-day declares himself to 
be as well as ever he was. A German bullet had 
touched the outer skin of the heart, and in other 
days it would have been said that it was impossible 
for the man to recover owing to the bleeding that 
must inevitably take place. This, however, was not 
the opinion of the surgeon in charge of this par- 
ticular hospital, who promptly sewed up the wound 
as cheerfully as though he had been darning a sock, 
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Between December 1 and December 5 His Majesty paid a highly-appreciated visit to his troops at the front. Evers 
anxious interest which he takes in their welfare. His sympathy and solicitude were shown to the wounded, af ne 
distribution of honours won by deeds of gallantry in ¢ 


pea? iv 
Next to the Victoria Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal is the highest award of valour to which the a 


soldier can aspire. His Majesty personally pinned the medals on the breasts of the men entitled to receive t 
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ANS MAJESTY AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 


an 
th ¢ Was unfeignedly proud and glad to see him, and all considered his presence as a fresh proof of the deep and 
Ue j Tenches his coming was an encouragement and an inspiration. One important feature of his visit was the 
ere seen presenting the well-won distinctions. 


© tr aS : ; 
bin “bute to King George appeared in the ‘‘New York Times” apropos of this memorable visit : ‘‘ His soldiers know 
an honest, faithful, and valiant man, who would willingly join them in the fighting line and share their luck.” 
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French scouts have made a great reputation in this war for intrepidity, initiative, and resource. They 
are here seen making their way through thick gorse towards the enemy’s lines. 


EARLY DAYS WITH SIR JOHN 
FRENCH. 


Some Reminiscences by Colonel Howard Hensman. 


described himself within the hearing of the 

present writer as ‘‘the luckiest man _ ever 
born,” but this certainly had too much of modesty 
in it. It would be more correct to say that our 
present Commander-in-Chief in the field has had 
opportunities placed in his way, and has taken 
advantage of them. That fortune has at times 
been on his side is not to be denied, and never was 
this more strikingly illustrated than when he found 
himself temporarily appointed to the command of 
the First Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot in 1899. 
His real position was that of Commander of the 
Second Cavalry Brigade, but the command of the 
cream of our mounted regiments at home having 
suddenly become vacant, he was given charge of it. 


Fr escrito nimsett SIR JOHN FRENCH once 


Almost shut up in Ladysmith. 


Then came the outbreak of the war in South 
Africa, and he was sent off hurriedly in charge of 
both the First and Second Brigades. Fortune having 
assisted him so far, it seemed for a time as though 
she had turned her back upon him and had served 
him scurvily. He was ordered almost upon the 
moment of his arrival to hand over his cavalry to 
another leader and hasten up to the assistance of 
the late Sir George White in Natal, in place of Sir 
Penn Symons, who had been killed in action. Pre- 
sently the British force was compelled to drop back 
into Ladysmith, and it seemed as though Sir John 
French was destined to undergo the prolonged 
siege. Up came his good fairy again, however, and, 
in response to urgent calls from the late Sir Redvers 
Buller, who realized that a cavalry leader of shrewd 
judgment and considerable experience was abso- 


lutely necessary to him, he managed to quit the 
beleaguered town by the very last train that steamed 
out of it before the siege began. 


From Midshipman to Cavalry Leader. 


Long before the commencement of the South 
African War Sir John French had marked himself 
down as a cavalry leader of more than ordinary 
ability by his services in the Sudan, where he greatly 
distinguished himself both at the fight for the wells 
at Abu Klea and at Metemmeh. He attracted the 
favourable notice of the late Viscount Wolseley and 
Sir Baker Russell. He had just previously trans- 
ferred from the 8th Hussars to the 19th Hussars 
in order to see active service. Of this latter regi- 
ment he is, by the way, now colonel. His former 
regiment, the 8th Hussars, seemed to be condemned 
to a lengthy term of garrison duty, and French 
was anxious to see actual fighting. He had pre- 
viously left the Navy, where he held the rank of 
midshipman, for precisely the same reason. 

It was during the campaign in the Sudan that 
French began to develop those theories of the 
employment of cavalry and mounted troops in a 
campaign that he was in later years destined to put 
to the test, and the success of which to-day makes 
him stand out as the most prominent cavalry leader 
of the time. In those days the prevailing theory 
adopted by our leading generals was that the greatest 
use of cavalry was a charge en masse, to administer 
the final blow when the infantry, aided by the guns, 
had done its work. Scouting and reconnaissance 
work was looked upon as quite a minor part of the 
operations of the cavalry, and this struck French 
very forcibly. 
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A Man with a Theory. 


It was not until 1899, when he succeeded to the 
Command of the 19th Hussars, that French, who 
been quietly developing his theories and working 
€m out upon every possible occasion, had an 
?PPortunity to test them upon a really compre- 
“Nsive scale. The result was that he speedily 
;4sed his regiment to a level in scouting work that 
ad never been seen in our Army. So striking was 
“S work in this direction that he attracted con- 
Siderable attention from his superiors, but opinion 
Was still divided upon the utility of his work. Indeed, 
€te were some of the “ old school” who roundly 
“nounced his theories, and regarded their introducer 
= Something but little removed from a revolutionary. 
Pon the other hand, French received very powerful 
Support from, among others, the late General Sir 
Drury Lowe and the Duke of Connaught—the former 
ne of the very best cavalry leaders the Army has 
“ver possessed. 
he first soldier of prominence to support Sir 
John French in his ideas for the training of the 
Mounted arm of the service, and his far-seeing 
forts to bring it into line with modern requirements, 
Nay His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. 
he two have been very firm friends ever since, 
“nd one of the first to write to our present Com- 
Mander-in-Chief in the field, expressing his willing- 
“ss and eager desire to serve under him in any 
Possible capacity, was the Duke. It has not been 
und possible, for several reasons, for His Royal 
ghness to take any part in the present struggle 
*“S he would have desired to do. His duty retains 
72 in Canada, though, by his special request, Sir 
John French keeps him fully informed of his dispo- 
‘tions for the defeat of the enemy. The Duke 
48 been able to send his friend several suggestions 


eat have proved of very considerable military 
‘alue, 


Firm but Popular. 
French was al- 
Ways popular with 
his Officers, though 

any of them 
“ould not under- 
Stand his ways or 
Sympathize with 
'S theories. In- 
eed, there was 
;dOre than one man 
pete a promi- 
ae position on 
ee Staff in South 
ftica who was 
Utterly in disagree- 
Ment with him. 
it ke has that 
it 1S__personal- 
Y which compels 
x €dience, even 
ont reasoned 
Pinion, When he 
we his famous 
“egy for Kimber- 
Ys and outlined 


Recently, at Harrods’, a dog sale took place on behalf of various 


war relief funds. A Boy Scout is here seen “‘chumming up” with 
a fine old sheep dog, which is about to change owners. 
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his plan of action to those about him, he met with 
not a little opposition, and even the round declara- 
tion that the task was one that could not possibly 
be carried out. ‘‘ Very well, then,” said French, in 
effect, “those are my plans, and any one who does 
not choose to accompany me can return to the base, 
where the Commander-in-Chief will probably find 
other employment for him.”’ 

When his great object had been achieved, and 
Kimberley was in his hands, it never occurred to 
him for a single instant to ‘‘ crow ” over those who 
had doubted his ability to carry out the work en- 
trusted to him. That is far from being French’s 
way. He merely reported to the late Earl Roberts 
and to Earl Kitchener that he had done what he was 
told to do, and sat tight with his sorely tried and 
exhausted little force awaiting further orders. Those 
with him have since declared that had his next 
command been to swoop down on Bloemfontein, he 
would have at once made his plans and set off on 
that mission. 


An Undefeated General. 


It is only those who have worked constantly 
with French who can realize his innate genius, 
especially when he has ample cavalry at his command. 
With his dreamy eyes and abstracted expression 
he is apt to convey the opinion that he is better 
fitted for the study than for the field. Suddenly, 
however, when he has fully grasped the situation, 
he will spring to his feet and announce what he pro- 
poses to do, and how he is going to do it. And it has 
to be borne in mind that he has never met with failure 
or defeat yet. Those who hear him sketch out in 


the fewest words at his command his intended 
method of progress literally hold their breath in 
astonishment, and so soon as they have recovered 
are forced to admit that the key to the situation is 
in his hands. 


He thinks deeply and says little, and 
in that sentence is 
summed up the 
whole reason why 
he is in his pres- 
ent position. One 
other side of his 
character must be 
touched upon. His 
intense interest in 
his profession ex- 
tends to his men, 
who are never re- 
garded by him as 
mere pawns in the 
game. A chap- 
lain at the front 
reports that ‘no 
matter how hard 
he has worked 
during the day, 
he always tries to 
spend a little time 
in a field hospital 
at night with the 
wounded, in whose 
welfare he is keenly 
interested.” 


to 
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iS Bas German mercantile marine on the high seas is well-nigh non-existent. Occasionally a stray boat is 


met by one of our warships, and a gun, such as is here shown, speedily sends it to the bottom. 
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ship. No act of inhumanity has been alleged against the men of our Fleet. 
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NEW YEAR AT CHESTNUT LODGE. 


Seven. years old Matty Morse had lived at 
. Chestnut Lodge, the little cottage with its 
Single gable and its high- 
fched roof, which stood 
to Be middle ‘of a sec- 
'On of the great Crown 
hg The date carved 
2 the lintel of the cot- 
ni door was 1811, in 
on year her grand- 
‘ther had first come 
Occupation of his 
see, built home. He had 
d €n a Crown woodman, 
- wad been his sons; 
fell ad been those sons’ 
°w-worker and_ bro- 
spe in-law, Nathan 
Man and so to-day was 
Sestge s stalwart grand- 
4, Caleb Morse. Dead 
°w were Matty’s hus- 
_ brothers, son ; but 
© and Caleb still lived 
Xin Chestnut Lodge. 
oe he Chestnut Wood 
Sa round hill, two 
eae acres in extent, 
; clothed from base 
gs with trees—some 
8, but for the most 
Tt Spanish chestnut 
ig which gave the ' 
pe Its name. The lodge stood in a little grassy 
ating on the flattened summit of the hill. From 
°or and windows one looked out on every side at 
o. Surrounding belt of trees. To gain a wider vista 
© broad grassy “drive” must first be followed for 
Uundred yards to where a “ view point’ opened 
the distant Severn estuary and on the line of 
S beyond. The nearest hamlet was three-quarters 
Mart mile away by narrow woodland paths. Old 
Saw no neighbour’s smoke, and heard no 
except the far-off barking of a dog. 
‘© would have laughed at the idea of loneliness 


As through her busy, simple life of sixty- 


on 
hil} 


Sound 


~ little smiling, brown-faced woman, who for 
Bah scotty had been the mistress of the lodge. 


ens ay brought its own round of washing, baking, 
ine spotless the red stones of the kitchen 
Hoc,’ of garden work and due attention to the 
the of plump buff Orpingtons that scratched about 

2 Slade before the gate. All through the day’s 

at She looked forward to the hour that would 

ng her “ Jad.” 

3 “gh now for weeks past there had been no “ lad ”’ 
the elcome, no sound of a cheery whistle ringing up 
cron *S8Y drive. Caleb had left her; he had gone 
of > the sea to fight. A little after the outbreak 
See he had lingered—not for long; soon 

had come the urgent call for men, and yet 


Home from the war—‘‘ Telling mother all about it.” 


French would help to give it them, why all the 


more men. Matty had watched her grandson of an 
evening as he read the paper by the open door ; 
had watched him anxiously, well knowing what 
was in his mind. Was 
not the blood of fighters 
in his veins? Had not 
his great-grandfather left 
his woodland work and 
home, his wife and chil- 
dren, just a century ago 
to help the Duke to 
drive the Frenchmen out 
of Spain? Matty had 
hardly grasped as yet the 
meaning of the entente 
cordiale; anti- French 
traditions lingered yet, 
if hazily and without too 
great rancour, in her 
brain. But her views 
on the Germans were 
thoroughly sound. Had 
not a German Jew, a 
pedlar, sold a watch to 
Caleb three years back, 
when he was but eight- 
een—a watch which had 
resigned all attempts at 
time-telling after the first 
week of possession ? Yes, 
“them Germans wanted 
summat, that they did ”’ ; 
and if, by some volte-face 
not clear to her, the 


better. Such was Matty’s view. 

So that she said no word in opposition when, on 
an evening early in September, Caleb told her he 
must go; blurting it out abruptly, with a gruffness 
which alone could hide the tremor that he felt. 
He had spoken to the deputy-surveyor that morn- 
ing; half wages would be paid, his place kept open 
for him, he was free to fight. The ‘ deppity ’’ had 
even shaken hands with him and wished him luck. 
So Matty darned his socks, mended his shirts, and 
saw him go without a word to keep him back. 

Only brief word of him had come at intervals ; 
Caleb was handier with the saw and felling-axe 
than with the pen. This very day, however, she 
had had a post-card, knew that he was well and 
still unwounded ten days back. 

This was a comfort; and she needed it to-night. 
For it was New Year’s Eve, and never had she spent 
its morrow in such loneliness as now must be her lot. 
Always the day had been a holiday for forest work- 
men; from time immemorial there had been a 
festive dinner in the little lodge. Very down- 
hearted the old woman felt, and slow tears trickled 
down her brown and wrinkled cheeks. Almost 
she murmured, who had never murmured in her life 
before ; and even now she did not murmur long. 
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CHRISTMAS 
PUDDINGS 


OUP TONED SRT FRAT 
we SR dames gnatiars <o 


These Christmas puddings, and thousands more like 


them, have been bought by the public and dispatched, 
with the name of the sender, to the front. 


‘‘ Eh, dear,’’ she said aloud at last, dabbing her 
eyes with a red cotton handkerchief—‘‘eh, dear, 
but I’ve no call to grumble; there’s a many that’s 
worse off nor me. Poor Mary Hackett, with her 
man killed out there by them dreadful burstin’ 
shells ; and Mrs. Smith down by the brook—her one 
boy’s gone. And them as kept their men at home— 
how much the better be they off to-day? Sam 
Nisbick, whose wife went off into the ’sterics when 
he wanted for to go and fight—well, he’ll be drunk 
to-morrow, sure as eggs is eggs, knocking his wife 
about, and very like the babby too. And that 
young Arthur Cater, as will neither work nor fight, 
but loafs all day the while his mother works her 
fingers to the bone. Nay, but I’m well off, grand- 
mother to a fine lad fightin’ ’gainst that Kayser 
chap.” 

So freshly blew the. south-west wind on New 
Year’s morning that old Matty heard the church 
bells ringing in the village two miles up the vale. 
She had never been a great churchgoer; her re- 
ligion had consisted largely in making her men-folk 
comfortable, not forgetting the detail of a hot Sunday 
dinner. But on this New Year’s morning there 
would be no man to eat a dinner, cook it as she 
might; and she suddenly decided that she would 
go down to the New Year’s service. Swiftly she 
locked up the cottage, and plodded down the drive 
and woodland paths. 

The simple sermon from the vicar—he was a 
famous Arabic and Hebrew scholar, but gave nothing 
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but the plainest English to the little congregation 
whom he loved—the simple sermon and the singing 
cheered her, and the after-service greetings of the 
neighbours whom she met so seldom did her good. 
More than one asked her home to dinner, but such 
invitations she declined; the old home might be 
well-nigh empty, but at least she would not leave it 
wholly tenantless that New Year’s Day. Had not 
her grandmother declined all biddings to her neigh- 
bours’ houses on that day a century ago ? 

Just as she topped the crest of the long woodland 
path, and came, panting a little, to the broad greet 
drive, she started, for she heard the slamming of 
the cottage gate. Then, the next moment, came the 
soft quick thud of trotting hoofs, and a tall red-roat 
horse came round the curve. The “ deppity ” him~- 
self, the local ruler of the mighty woods, was in the 
saddle. 

“Ah, Mrs. Morse, a good New Year to you,” he 
cried, and reined in his impatient mount. “ I’v@ 
left great news at any rate inside your porch; I’v@ 
brought this morning’s newspaper, with news 0! 
Caleb.”’ 

‘“‘ What is it, sir? Not wounded, I do pray.” 

‘Well, yes, he’s wounded—only slightly. But 
the good news is the way he got the wound. He wa% 
struck in the leg by a bullet as he was carrying 
his lieutenant, who was badly wounded, out of danget 
after a tremendous bayonet charge. His colonel 
has recommended him for the Victoria Cross. That’s 
what I call a credit to the forest; you'll see how 
his mates will make the woods ring when they get 


him back. You'll find it in the paper, where I’v@ 
marked it. Now I must hurry home to lunch. 
Good-bye.” 


Yes, there it was in black and white—only poor 
Matty could with difficulty read it for her tears- 
Glimpses she got between them of words here an 
there—‘‘ Act of conspicuous courage ;”’ “ Private 
Caleb Morse of the Gloucestershires;”’ ‘‘ recom 
mended for a V.C.” 

“Eh, it’s a fine proud woman that I am to-day: 
How’d I be feelin’ if I hadna let the dear lad go!” 

And, as she made a simple meal of bread and 
cheese and cold fat bacon, she broke out again i? 
exultation at the thought. 

“Dinner! I reckon this be just about the finest 
New Year’s dinner the old lodge have ever seen.” 

Just then one of the cockerels of her little flock 
of poultry crowed outside. Matty gazed at him? 
through the little window, with her head a little 0? 
one side. 

“Yes, ye may crow to-day, my boy; but onc 
let me get Caleb home from killin’ Germans, it’! 
be your turn to die. A pound o’ sossiges, and you 
and them’ll make a proper New Year’s dinner, ! 
it be a little late.”’ A. O. CooKE. 


| A NEW YEAR THOUGHT. 
ei 


hen, when the world is born again, 
And the sweet year before thee lies, 
Shall thy heart think of coming pain, 
Or vex itself with memories? 
William Morris. 
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The memorial here shown has been recently erected to the memory of Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald, wife of 
the former leader of the Labour Party. Mrs. Macdonald was a distinguished worker in many social and 
philanthropic spheres. 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 
Witn this number, the first of the New Year, we 
aim the indulgence of a word with our readers. 
.'© should be guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
"gratitude were we not to acknowledge fully and 
ply the most generous manner in which many of 
ur readers have written concerning our efforts to 
Ting home to Britons all over the world, by means 


of .; : 
: Pictures and letterpress, the various phases of 
° Sigantic contest now going on. General Sir 


€ville Lyttelton says: ‘‘ The War seems to me to 
L 4n admirable epitome of the great struggle now 
Sait well got up, of handy size, with spirited 
>, ures and narratives ;’’ while a correspondent in 
“ast Africa testifies as follows: ‘‘ I cannot tell you 
°W much your paper, The War, is appreciated 
‘he I send it regularly to the local front, where 
, ‘8 immensely looked forward to. They all say that 
i the only publication which dissipates the appal- 
"he Condition of newslessness here at present.” 
of > we suggest to our readers that weekly copies 
. he War sent to the men in France and Flanders, 
Daeg Colonial soldiers, to the men of the Fleet, 
2 to those in training camps at home, would be 
in ie highly esteemed New Year gift ? The men 

le trenches know little or nothing of the prog- 


Tage 9 
nn Of affairs beyond their immediate front, and 
5 “lr appetite for illustrated news of the progress 


i arms, both on land and on sea, is insatiable. 
the arly, the men preparing at home for the fray, and 
Se, Wounded who have reached the stage of convales- 
lit “e, are eager for information both pictorial and 


‘tary. In the one case, The War will intelli ly 

Stim. he ,f e igent y : : : A 

ont patriotic ardour; in the other case, it will jon Ee Magra "Gell toe’ Kaiser ont the heen 
he. glimpses of those hard-fought fields on which Prince in a vital part with the utmost impunity. 
__ T Comrades are nobly struggling for Home and Duty. 


LOlogy. ‘ ae : 
Ira, 82 %hhs from Daily Mirror appear on pages 3, 6, 7, 13 (2), 22 (2), and 25; from Record Press on pages 4, 25, and inset; 
18 2) “otopress on pages 5 and 28; from Underwood and Underwood on pages 6 and 26; from Central News on pages 8, 12, 
» 19 (2), 20, and 26; from Sport and General on pages 9, 10, 11, 21, 23, and 24; from Russell, Southsea, on page 14; 


and from Cribb, Southsea, on pages 14 and 15. 
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WITH CYCLE AND BUS AT THE FRONT. 


b's tobe cyclists volunteered in thousands at the outbreak of war, and their work in carrying dispatches 
has won the admiration of the whole Army. There is no exceeding the legal speed at the front. 


HE motor bus is as common a sight at the front as in its original home in the London streets. The 
extraordinary mobility of a modern army is largely due to this new method of transport. 
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‘8re told how peaceful occupations must be left by men who 
ve to obey the call of war. 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard II.,” Act 2, Scene i—part of the 
Speech of John of Gaunt. 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard IIT.” —Gloucester’s opening speech. 

hakespeare’s ‘Henry V.,’’ Act 4, Scene iii—Henry V.’s 
Speech, ‘‘ What’s he that wishes so ? ” 

Henley’s “What have I done for you, England, my Eng- 
land >» : 
Kipling’s “‘ If” and ‘‘ Recessional.”” 

Henry Newbolt’s “ Drake’s Drum” and “‘ Admirals All,” 
20m REATION -ROOMS FOR RECRUITS. — The young 
plows who have responded so readily to their country’s call 

ve often a good deal of discomfort to put up with during their 
Period of training. To mitigate this to some extent, there 
ave been opened in various parts of the country simple 
Tooms where soldiers and recruits can talk, read, write, and 
°Stain light refreshments and tational recreation in the way 
8ames, music, etc. Funds are needed to extend the work. 
tributions for this object should be sent to the National 
Titish Women’s Temperance Association, 47 Victoria Street, 
nmdon, S.W. 
Excellent work in this connection is being done by the 
ung Men’s Christian Association. In one of their camps 
©ne, where nine thousand men are stationed, the Y.M.C.A. 
Uilding is being used by three thousand men every evening. 
ut ‘the need is for more buildings. There are still many 
“entres which are without a weatherproof structure of any 
“9a Queen Alexandra has already given one building. 
- he sum of £300 will provide a complete temporary building 
N one of the war camps. Donations should be forwarded to 
- L. Barclay, Esq., Y.M.C.A., National Council Offices, 12 
"Snag Square, London, W.C. See also CuurcH ARMY WAR 

Dz 
~CRUITING, HOW TO HELP.—To arrange a patriotic 
lite uiting meeting in a locality and distribute rousing war 

€Tature is useful work, suitable for many who cannot do 
iS Uch national service otherwise. Among several channels 
aid, the foremost is the official recruiting committee, who 
RB ive all applicants every help. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
nar Law, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, u.p., are the presi- 
ae The committee was formed with the approval of 
Ge. War Office, and consists of the leaders, whips, and chief 
. 8anizers of the three great political parties, and two lead- 
Tecruiting officials representing the War Office. 
de political agents and officers in each constituency have 
th, N urged to form a joint political committee with whom 
© Central Committee can communicate, and through whom 
rrangements as to meetings can be made for the supply of 
Thamentary speakers, etc. 
wit addition to its recruiting work in conjunction with the 
te ar Office, the committee has a meetings sub-department, 
arranges meetings as far as possible under the joint 
a es of the leaders of public opinion in the localities 
spective of politics, a publicity sub-department, and a 
Ications sub-department, which has issued a series of 
Nets, posters, etc., for use at and in connection with re- 
be ing meetings. The publications of the committee can 
Obtained free of charge, it being understood that the 
be nM applying for them will undertake to see that they will 
Carefully and effectively distributed. 
i individual of the public can best help the Parliamentary 
« ting Committee by disseminating its literature, dis- 
make ® its posters, and responding to any appeal it may 


AUspic 


Among the leaflets are these :— 

explat Majesty's Army.—A leaflet (Army Form B. 218m) 

enlist ws the exact terms upon which men are asked to 
tin the Army. (4 pages.) 

Sor ARATION ALLOWANCE: WIVES AND CHILDREN OF 

On eee An official statement published by the War 


So, PARATION ALLOWANCE: DEPENDANTS OF UNMARRIED 
the ate or Wipoweks.—An official statement published by 


B ar Office. 
ELGIUM.—Speeches made by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, 


and Mr. Redmond in the House of Commons on the address 
of sympathy to Belgium. (4 pages.) 

MANIFESTO TO THE TRADE UNIONISTS OF THE COUNTRY.— 
2 pages. 

Recruitinc: List or Commanps, Mitrrary Districts, 
AND REGIMENTAL AREAS.—A War Office memorandum on the 
subject. (8 pages.) 

“To A Victortous Conclusion ” : THE PRIME MINISTER’S 
APPEAL TO THE NATION.—The speeches made at the Guild- 
hall on September 4 by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Churchill. (16 pages.) 

To THE Men oF GREAT Britain: A CALL TO ARMS.— 
Answering the question: ‘‘ What are we at war for?” 
(2 pages.) 

Wuo sap ‘“‘ Enoucu” ?—Showing that the New Army still 
needs men. (1 page.) 

To WeEtsHMEN !—In English and Welsh. - (2 pages.) 

“THROUGH TERROR TO TrRIUMPH’’: THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER’S APPEAL 10 THE NATION.—Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s speech at the Queen’s Halil on September 19. (16 
pages.) 

** Just FoR A SCRAP OF PapeEr.’’—-Facsimile reproduction 
(in colours) of parts of the Treaty of 1839, by which Belgian 
independence and neutrality were guaranteed by the six 
signatory Powers. (2 pages.) 

Patriotic Sonc Suret.—Ten popular national songs. (2 
pages.) 

How tHE GREAT War ARoSE.—A clearly written pamphlet 
showing how Great Britain came to be involved in the great 
war. (16 pages.) 

Tue RALLY or ouR Unitep Emprre.—-A full account of 
the splendid assistance being rendered by the Dominions, 
Colonies, and India. (& pages.) 

Tue Unirep Catt to Arms.—By the leading men of all 
political parties. (4 pages.) 

More Men !—Showing that a million men are wanted for 
the New Army. (I page.) 

*“Younc MEN, Your CountTRY NEEDS You !’’—An appeal 
by Lord Kitchener. (1 page.) 

Address: The Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, 12 
Downing Street, London. 

See also under LecTuRES AND LITERATURE, 


RECRUITING (WOMEN OF ENGLAND).-—That women of 


the Empire should pledge themselves not to hinder their 
menfolk from serving their country—and, on the other hand, 
should urge them to do their duty—are two main planks in 
the platform of the Women of England’s League. More- 
over, ‘‘ to create a bond of sisterhood between all those whose 


- loved ones have so splendidly responded to Lord Kitchener’s 


call’’ is a further fine ambition. 
Address: Women of England’s Active Service League, 
c/o Baroness Orezy, Snowfield, Bearstead, Kent. 


RECRUITS: (1) How to join His Majesty’s Forces.—The 


chief avenues open to a man who wishes to serve his country 
at the present time by joining His Majesty’s forces are detailed 
in the following list, kindly compiled for this publication by 
the National Service League :— 

Ambulance Organications.—St. John’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. St. Andrew’s Association, 
176 West Regent Street, Glasgow. British Red Cross Society, 
83 Pall Mall,S.W. Central Volunteer Training Corps, Judges 
Quadrangle, Law Courts of Justice, Strand. 

Contingents from the Dominions.—Canadian Association, 
17 Victoria Street, $.W. Australian Association, 72 Victoria 
Street, S.W. New Zealand Association, 13 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

Our Army and Navy.—London Electrical Engineers, Terri- 
torials, 46 Regency Street, Westminster, S.W.—The County 
Territorial Associations. Apply to the secretaries of the 
various county associations.—Inns of Court Veteran Corps. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Nugent Bankes, Esq., 123 St. George’s 
Road, S.W.—Lord Kitchener’s Army. Apply to any re- 
eruiting office.—2znd King Edward’s Horse. Men with colonial 
experience, at present in camp at Slough.—King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. Apply headquarters ve special Battalion Church 
Lads’ Brigade.—Legion of Frontiersmen at 6 Adam Street, 
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Adelphi, and St. Mark’s Schools, Royal Mint; E. Also at 
Manchester and elsewhere.—London and Scottish Rifles, 59 
Buckingham Gate, Victoria Street, S.W.—Miniature Rifle 
Association, Arundel House, Arundel Street, Strand.—The 
National Reserve, London City Headquarters, Friar’s House, 
New Broad Street, E.C., and branches in all parts.—National 
Rifle Association. Headquarters, National Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, S.W.—Naval Brigades. Apply to Mr. 
Mickleham, 41 Charing Cross, S.W.—Old Boys’ Corps for 
Voluntary Organized Training, 25 Victoria Street, S.W.— 
Officers’ Training Corps. Apply to unit in connection with 
university or Inns of Court O.T.C.; only senior O.T.C.’s 
count as previous training—Royal Engineers, Territorial 
Force, divided as follows: (1) Divisional, (2) Signal Service, 
(3) Fortress, (4) Electrical, (5) Engineer and Railway Staff 
Corps.—Royal Naval Reserve, Prince’s Wharf, Lambeth 
Road; Clyde Division, Whitefield Road, Govan, Glasgow ; 
Bristol Division, 37 Jamaica Road, Bristol; Mersey Division, 
H.M.S. Eagle, Liverpool; Sussex Division, 5 Victoria Ter- 
race, Hove; Tyneside Division, H.M.S. Calliope, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—Royal Flying Corps, Military Wing. Apply Craig’s 
Court, entrance of Central London Recruiting Depot, Great 
Scotland Yard, or O.C. Military Wing, Royal Flying Corps, 
Farnborough, Hants.—-Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion, 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.—The Sportsman Battalion, 
Hotel Cecil, Strand, for men up to forty-five years of age who 
are absolutely fit—The National Service League, 72 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W., for any information relative to military 
service. 

(2) Registration of.—The appeal signed by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, as 
presidents of the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, has 
now: been issued in a number of districts throughout the 
country, and the remaining districts will be dealt with from 
time to time. Owing to the Christmas traffic, no appeals 
will be issued during the last two weeks of December, in order 
to relieve the post-office officials, and therefore those districts 
which do not receive their forms will know that they will 
get them at the beginning of the year. A number of the 
forms are now being returned, signed by the householders ; 
but as there seems to be some doubt in the minds of house- 
holders as to the filling in of forms, we have been asked to 
state that each householder is requested to fill in on the front 
page of the form only the names of male persons between 
nineteen and thirty-eight years of age residing in the house 
and willing to enlist for the war only, and then to sign their 
name and address at the bottom of the form. Many house- 
holders are returning the forms, filling in their own names 
and the names of all members residing in the house, male 
and female; but this is not correct, and only leads to con- 
fusion. Only the names of men between the military ages 
willing to enlist are to be put on the ruled lines, and on the 
back of the form the names of persons who have already 
enlisted should be entered. It is important that all house- 
holders who receive the forms should fill them in as carefully 
as possible, and return as quickly as they conveniently can. 
A reply envelope is enclosed, and does not require a stamp, 
- as any post office will carry it free of charge. All useful 
replies will be sent on from time to time to the military depots 
under districts. 


RED CROSS.—The vast work now being done by the British 


Red Cross Society may be summed up briefly under these 
heads :— 

Auxiliary Home Hospitals —The War Office has accepted 
many hundreds, containing thousands of beds. A number 
of Red Cross voluntary aid detachments are utilized with 
these hospitals. 

British Red Cross Hosbital, Netley—Huts are provided for 
wounded soldiers from the Expeditionary Force, and some 
for Indians. 

Motor Ambulances—About one hundred have been dis- 
patched to various centres, and the cars have transported 
many thousands of the wounded. See also Sr. Joun’s 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Personnel.—Doctors, orderlies, and nurses have been sup- 
plied to centres abroad and at home. 


HOW TO HELP. 


Convalescent Homes.—Sick and wounded officers who wish 
to accept hospitality during convalescence are provided for. 

Detachments.—A number of voluntary aid detachments have 
been mobilized. 

Collecting Boxes.—Thousands have been issued; but no 
further ones are to be issued for street collections. 

Stamps.—-Red Cross stamps are issued, and are very popu- 
lar, proving a useful source of revenue. 

Stores and Transport.—Hospital stores, garments, and 
supplies of every sort and kind go abroad, and to ambulance 
ships and hospitals. 

Rest Stations.—These are established at various railway 
stations, with the co-operation of the railway companies. 

The secretary of the Scottish branch of the British Red 
Cross Society is Major C. C. Fleming, p.s.o., 137 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. Money is needed to provide and maintain 
motor ambulances at the seat of war; to maintain a hospit 
in France with one hundred and fifty beds; to equip an 
maintain relief hospitals in Scotland; to maintain convales- 
cent homes; to collect and distribute comforts for the sick 
and wounded; to convey sick and wounded to and from 
the hospitals at home and abroad; and to assist the wounded 
soldiers of our Allies. Send subscriptions to Kerr, Andersons; 
and Macleod, C.A., hon. treasurers, 149 West George Streets 
Glasgow. A special appeal is made for the equipment of 
Springburn Relief Hospital. The hospital will contain oné 
hundred and fifty beds, of which twenty-seven have bee? 
named, leaving one hundred and twenty-three to be provided. 
Send £50 and name a bed. Funds are also required to equiP 
twenty doctors’ and nurses’ rooms at £20 each, a dining an 
recreation room at £200, and sterilizing plant at froo. Fort 
collecting books and boxes, workmen’s leaflets, and Red Cros* 
stamps, apply to Hon. Secretary, Organizing Committee, St- 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow. 

The receiving depot of the Red Cross in Edinburgh is at 
the Music Hall, George Street, the hon. secretary being David 
Wallace ; headquarters are at 2 Frederick Street, Edinburgh: 

Among the numerous Red Cross agencies now at work, thé 
following may be mentioned :— 

L’Ho6pital de l’Alliance, Dieppe, France. 

Gifts in kind should be sent to Sister M. M. M‘Neil, c/? 
the Women’s Employment Organization, Baker Street, Lot” 
don; money to Sister M‘Neil, c/o Mr. J. Clark, 1 Devonshir® 
Terrace, Portland Place, London. 

The address of the Red Cross Inquiry Committee at Bou” 
logne is 26 bis Rue Victor Hugo, Boulogne. 

The headquarters in France are La Croix Rouge Francais® 
2x Rue Francois Premier, Paris. The British Ambulan©® 
Committee to the Croix Rouge Francaise makes an earneS 
appeal for further funds. Fifty cars are to be sent out i? 
December fully financed for twelve months, but more cats 
are needed. 

Address : British Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, Londo® 

Red Cross Working Parties.—There should be 2? 
place, however small, in this country where working parties 
and private workers are not organized and encouraged to 
help the noble work of rendering aid to the sick and wounded 
soldiers. The following is a list of articles that can be ma 
for the Red Cross Society :— 


MATERIALS, 


Flannel, wincey, union flannel, and cotton materials. 

Unbleached and twilled calico for bandages. 

The society is unable to supply materials. : 

Natural and light-coloured flannel or flannelettes are pa 
ferred to scarlet. The society does not refuse garments mad 
of flannelette, but flannel is much to be preferred. t 

Purchasers of materials should, as far as possible, supp, 
their local tradesmen. If any difficulty is experienced, ¢ 
large London stores are all catering specially for Red cro 
workers, and would send patterns of suitable materials. 


MEDICAL STORES. 
Swabs and Splints.—Swabs can be made of gauze and 


absorbent cotton wool. Plain splints can also be made. 2 
structions should be obtained from a medical man or a tr 
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hurse with regard to the making of both splints and swabs. 
Instructions and illustrations of bandages can be found in 
the British Red Cross Nursing Manual, No. 2. 

Sterilization—It is not necessary to sterilize bandages or 
dressings, but they should be kept as clean as possible. 

Gauze, Cotton Wool, Lint are urgently needed. 

Chocolate. 

Meat Extracts. 

Nourishing foods in a convenient and portable shape. 


BANDAGES. 


They can be made of flannel or domette, 4 in. wide and 8 
Yards long; or mull muslin, 24 and 3 in. wide, 6 yards long; 
°r white calico, 2} and 3 in. wide, 6 yards long; or thin un- 
bleached calico (2}d. per yard), 24 and 3} in. wide, 3} to 44 
™., 6 to 8 yards long, washed and tightly rolled; or loosely 
Woven cotton, same measurements. 

Triangular Bandages.—40 in. square of unbleached calico, 
Cut diagonally from corner to corner, makes two bandages. 

Knitted Eye Bandages are particularly required. 

Many Tail Bandages.—Made of flannel and fiannelette, 
and T bandages. 

Lengths and widths should be marked clearly on ail band- 
ages, All bandages after being tightly rolled should be 
fastened with an ordinary small pin. 


GARMENTS. 


Dressing Gowns.—Flannel, thick flannel, or soft serge. 

Day or Night Shirts—Flannel, cotton, or twill. Neck, 
from 16% to 17+ in. 

Helpless Case Shirts —White flannel, viyella or wincey. 

Flannel Hot-water Bottle Bags —White or natural. 

Pyjamas or Pyjama Suits.—Flannel or serge. 

Bed-Jackets—Flannel or wincey. Natural or light colours 
Preferred to red. These to be made not more than 36 in. long. 

Pillows.—20 in. by 30 in., and smaller size, 14 in. by 9 in. 

These should not be filled with paper; wool, snippings of 
flannel, flannelette, or cotton are satisfactory materials for 
Stuffing. 


Kni1trED GARMENTS. 


Socks.—The society requests that all woollen or worsted 
Socks should be made in the ordinary way with heels. Foot, 
To to r2 in. long. Dark or natural wool. 4 large quantity of 
these will be required. 

Operation Stockings.—These should be heelless, 24 to 30 in. 
Ong, wide, and made in white wool. 

Bed-Socks.—Made wide in soft white wool. 

Knitted Cardigan Jackets.—Dark or khaki wool. 

Helmets are not required for the present. 

Invalid Slippers.—Knitted or crocheted. 

Instructions for all knitted garments can be ubtained from 
Messrs, Baldwin and Walker, Ltd., Westcroft Mills, Halifax ; 
We Messrs. Weldon, 30 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


OTHER ARTICLES WANTED. 


Vests and drawers are much wanted, but are better pur- 
Chased than made at home. Blankets. Bundies of old linen 
and flannel (washed). Dusters. Draw-sheets, 2 yards wide 
and 2 to 2} yards long, strong twill sheeting. Glass cloths. 

air brushes and combs. Handkerchiefs. Hot-water bottles, 
Tubber, with cover. Nail brushes. Plain unbleached twill 
itor draw-sheets). Rolls of butter muslin. Safety pins. 

afety razors. Scouring cloths. Shaving brushes. Shaving 
Soap (white curd in bars does excellently). Sheets, if made, 
’ t size 72 in. by ro8 in. Sheets—old ones washed. Slippers 
‘N€w). Tooth brushes. Dentifrice (tubes preferred). Towels 
°f all kinds. Turkish towelling (by yards). White tape (all 
Widths). White waterproof sheeting, 1 yard wide, 2s. 6d. 
sy yard. Kit bags are very useful. Special directions for 
wave can be obtained, and samples can be seen at the leading 

Cres. Pipes, tobacco, and Virginia cigarettes in small tins 
ot packets. Jigsaw puzzles. Draughts. Dominoes. Play- 
‘Ng cards in fair condition. Gramophones. 


PATTERNS OF GARMENTS. 


Standard Red Cross patterns can be obtained from the 
British Red Cross Society, rs. 8d. per set. 


GENERAL. 

All communications with regard to garments or stores of 
any kind should be addressed to the Hon. Arthur Stanley, 
Stores Department, British Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 

For addresses in Scotland, see another part of this article. 


PACKING. 

Garments when sent in large quantities should be tied in 
bundles of ten, and flannel and flannelette kept separate. 
They should be sent to the Stores Department, 83 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W., carriage paid. Each package must contain 
a full list of contents inside and a duplicate list attached 
outside. 

ArticLes Most NEEDED. 

An official statement will be issued to the Press throughout 
Great Britain every week, which will indicate what articles 
are most needed, and will also inform the public if there is 
an excessive quantity of anv particular article. 

Particular attention should be paid to this weekly official 
notice, and all unauthorized statements with regard to the 
British Red Cross Society should be ignored. 


REFUGEES.—tThe question, How to obtain definite informa- 


tion about war refugees at present in this country, is answered 
by the Registrar-General, who is compiling the official register, 
and to whom all inquiries as to the whereabouts of refugees 
should be addressed. The information he has collected is, 
of course, of the utmost value in cases where members of 
refugee families have become separated. All at present 
concerned with refugee homes are likely to find the register 
invaluable. Any changes of address should be notified. 
Letters need not be stamped. The exact information which 
the Registrar-General requires is detailed on an official form 
in three languages. 

The Belgian Government attaches much importance to the 
collection of as complete a record as possible of all Belgians 
now in the United Kingdom, which is essential in the interests 
of the refugees themselves for such purposes as the provision 
for their maintenance and employment while in this country, 
and for the satisfactory identification of missing relatives and 
friends. In order, therefore, to make more complete and 
effective the register of Belgian refugees which the Registrar- 
General has been compiling under the direction of the Local 
Government Board, an Order in Council was issued in Decem- 
ber formally constituting the Central Register of Belgian 
Refugees at the General Register Office, Somerset House, 
London, and making the registration of all such refugees 
compulsory. The following regulations have been made with 
the object of ensuring registration under this order, and at 
the same time avoiding duplicate registration :— 

1. A refugee who has been already registered—that is, 
filled up a form issued by the Registrar-General, and received 
before the 21st of December next a certificate of registration 
—need take no further steps as regards registration beyond 
notifying any change of address to the police. 

2. Any refugee who has not been so registered should com- 
municate with the police at the nearest police station—or, in 
the City of London and the Metropolitan Police District, either 
with the Registrar-General, Somerset House, W.C., or at the 
nearest police station—in order that he may be duly regis- 
tered, 

3. Changes of address must be notified to the police, who 
will communicate them to the Registrar-General. 

Persons with whom Belgian refugees are lodging are re- 
quired to take steps to secure compliance with the new Order, 
and it is hoped that all local committees will do what they 
can in this direction. 

The Order in Council applies to all persons who, being 
either Belgian subjects or aliens recently residing in Belgium, 
have arrived in the United Kingdom since the commencement 
of the war. 

The address of the Belgian Relief Committee is ro Fins- 
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bury Square, London, E.C., or Town Hall, Dover. Clothing 
for refugees will be gladly received by Lady Downes, War 
Refugees’ Camp, Earl’s Court, London, S.W. See also under 
BELGIAN REFUGEES. 

RELIEF FOR WOUNDED ALLIES.—Gallant Allies who, 
being wounded, are borne to our shores, find sympathetic 
hands held out in succour. The class of patriotic citizens 
who can give particular help to the work of succour is made 
up of the mayors of towns where wounded soldiers are re- 
ceived, and mayors especially who have not yet received 
wounded Belgians, whose need is greatest, are urged to apply 
to the Committee of Relief, and undertake the care and ex- 
pense of one or more parties of fifty Belgian soldiers, for three 
or four weeks, prior to convalescence. Mayors should make 
certain that suitable accommodation can be provided, and 
that doctors and nurses are at hand. 

The committee which is the agency for this noble channel 
of help, finding that Belgium seemed to require assistance 
most, devoted its work principally to the care of Belgian 
wounded. Hospitals have been organized on the south 
coast, and accommodation has been found for over one thou- 
sand five hundred wounded soldiers in various towns in 
England and Scotland. Action has been taken in most cases 
through the lord mayors and mayors of the towns, many 
of whom render personal service in supervising the arrange- 
ments. The co-operation of the War Office is given, and of 
the Admiralty, and the British Red Cross Society. 

The manager of the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, kindly 
has placed at the disposal of the committee the large marble 
hall on the ground floor of the hotel. This is being used as 
an information bureau, where Belgian soldiers and their 
relatives may find out in which hospital the wounded men 
are placed. A complete register of all Belgian soldiers in 
England, estimated at fifteen thousand, is being compiled, 
and by arrangement with the British Registrar-General this 
list will be recognized as his officiai register. The members 
of the Belgian Red Cross also use the room as a rendezvous 
in London. At this bureau, every day, numerous inquiries 
from all quarters are received, and the work has been greatly 
appreciated by Belgian families. Arrangements have been 
made with the Salvation Army whereby the Belgian soldiers 
when convalescent may go to the farm colony at Hadleigh, 
Essex. 

The policy is to co-operate with the Admiralty and War 
Office in clearing our naval and military hospitals by trans- 
ferring Belgian soldiers into civil hospitals, su that the others 
may be kept for the wounded soldiers in our own ranks. It 
is thought desirable to keep the hospital accommodation 
along the east and south-east coast ready for emergencies. 
Wounded men are sent to the nearest station, and the mayor 
is asked to send ambulances to fetch them from the station 
to the local hospital. The mayors of seaside towns and of 
health resorts will render valuable public service if they 
support these efforts. 

Address: Wounded Allies Relief Committee, 30 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. 

RIFLE CLUBS.—For particulars as to rifle clubs apply to 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Crosse, Secretary, National Rifle 
Association, Bisley Camp, Brookwood, Surrey. 

Help can be given the Army by sending gifts of 
saddles. They should be sent to the Chief Ordnance Officer, 
Woolwich Dockyard. 

SAILORS, FOR OLD.—HEstablished eighteen years ago, the 
Navy Employment Agency has become the recognized means 
whereby the man who has served his time with a good char- 
acter can get into touch with situations in civil life. The 
society largely helps recruiting for the Navy by providing 
an almost certain prospect of men finding employment when 
their time has expired. Support is asked for from the service 
and public. The work recently has been extended to finding 
employment for the widows and dependent mothers of blue- 
jackets and marines who have lost their lives during the war. 

Address: The Navy Employment Agency, 25 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. ; 

SAILORS, FRIENDS OF.—To gain helpers in each village, 
town, and city in the kingdom; to be friends of the sailors, 
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and representatives of the sailors’ own society; helpers whe 
will form knitting and sewing circles, collect magazines and 
books for distribution to ocean-bound ships, further spiritual 
work among seamen, and generally keep alive the interests 
and needs of the work among the sailors of the world—th's 
is the aim of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. Like 
the lighthouse ona stormy night, it does not ask the nationalit) 
or the creed of the passing ship; its mission is to give lig 
and save life. The activities of the society are endless, a2 
reach to all seas and all the mighty ports of the world. 1? 
ten years past more than 2,600 young men gained their Boat : 
of Trade certificates through the society's school, to qualify 
them to become officers in the mercantile marine. 

In three past years over 13,000 libraries and literatut® 
bags have been placed in circulation on board ships. Ovet 
100,000 Bibles, Testaments, and gospels have been place 
on ships. Over 78,000 free meals and 25,000 free beds hav® 
been given to shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Ovel 
6,000 visits have been paid to sick seamen in home at 
foreign hospitals by the society's missionaries. Over 1,250,009 
seamen visited the society’s reading and recreation room 
Over 2,500 seamen signed temperance pledges at the branche> 
Over 160,000 visits have been paid to ships by port missiod” 
aries. Over 1,000,000 seamen have attended the societ¥ 
religious meetings. 

Now, in the war, the work has new importance, and new 
helpers are needed throughout the country. Elsewhere w! 
be found a few directions by which ladies may help bY 
knitting comforts, Full directions are given in the booklet 
issued by the society, ‘‘ Our Ladies’ Guild Knitting Book.” 

Through the agency of the Ladies’ Guild, with its worki7% 
parties, thousands of parcels of woollens have been dispatche 
to sailors. It is impossible to imagine what these gifts mea” 
to the man at the wheel, steering his shipload of souls throug? 
a raging sea; to the trawlers risking their lives for our dail¥ 
food, and mine-sweeping the North Sea; to the men sailin 
under the red ensign, carrying valuable cargoes to and fro™ 
the uttermost parts of the earth; to our brave navy me? 
saving our Empire. ; 

Address: British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, Sailor> 
Palace, 680 Commercial Road, London, E. 


ST. ANDREW'S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. — Thi* 


organization is the Scottish equivalent of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association (see next article). The headquartet 
are at 176 West Regent Street, Glasgow; the Edinburg" 
branch is at 16 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION.—Nearly * 


million persons hold the St. John’s Ambulance Association's 
certificate. The association was established in 1877 to instru¢ 
the general public in the elements of nursing and first aid : 
case of accidents. Lectures on these subjects are held 4 
over the country, and examinations held, open both to me? 
and women. All certificated persons are competent to joi 
the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, where the men receive | 
more elaborate training in ambulance, and the women ? 
nursing work. A number of military hospitals are at the 
present moment staffed by members of these voluntary 4 
detachments; in addition, several thousand of the mal 
members have been incorporated with the Royal Army Medic4 
Corps for service at the front. The association also suppl! ' 
military hospitals at home and at the seat of war with clot! 
ing, medical stores, and comforts of various sorts, and W 
gratefully forward parcels sent to its warehouse. 

Articles specially required are flannel shirts, woollen socks 
and underwear, preferably woven ; patterns will be furnish 
on demand by Messrs. Sampson and Co., 97 New Bond Stre€ il 
W. Old clothes are useless for this purpose, though they W! 
be gratefully received by Mrs. Arthur James, 3 Grafton Street 
Piccadilly, who works in connection with this associatio®’ 
Other acceptabie gifts in kind are chocolate, condensed mills f 
meat extracts, cigarettes, preferably Woodbine ; also medi” 
and surgical stores of every description. All articles shou 
be addressed to the St. John’s Ambulance Warehouse, 5 “s 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, F.C. Cheques, large and small, ‘os 
be gratefully received by the secretary. Collecting cards 
the St. John’s Shilling Fund may be obtained on application: 
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Address: St. John’s Ambulance Fund, Marconi House, 
Strand, London, W.C. See also under Rep Cross. 
4ES OF WORK.—Very valuable national service at this 
time may be rendered by organizing sales of work—-of cakes, 
Pictures, useful articles, flowers, etc.—for missions and relief 
Committees generally. In addition to the larger and more 
formal sales, great help may be rendered by ladies collecting 
Suitable articles and having small sales in their own houses. 
As a rule, the wisest plan is to communicate first with the 
Organizing secretaries of the cause that would be helped. 
A secretary for the Missions to Seamen, for example, may be 
found in every district throughout the country, and a Ladies’ 
Working Union ; the secretaries gladly give all information 
as to method. 
VATION ARMY, THE.—This army needs only funds to 
80 on developing to an unlimited extent the enormous work 
it is doing already for the sake of our troops. Refreshment 
and recreation tents; huts, with baths; libraries; rest- 
Tooms, where men who desire to avoid the dangers of their 
€e time may enjoy peace, meditation, and friendship ; and, 
%f course, salvation work—these are among the innumerable 
activities for which support is sought. The officer chiefly 
responsible for the army’s work in these directions says: 
Did the public but know, as we know, how genuinely these 
efforts are appreciated by the soldiers in the intervals between 
their training, people would be more than willing to help.” 
trong and serviceable garments would be weleomed—shirts, 
Mittens, body belts, socks, scarves, nightingales, etc., for 
Sailors and soldiers, and all kinds of women’s and children’s 
8arments for relieving distress. 
Address: The Salvation Army, Queen Victoria Street, 
, London, E.C. 
| SCOTLAND: WORK FOR WOMEN.—The Scottish Local 
, Government Board Advisory Committee on Relief has re- 
cently appointed a Scottish Committee on women’s employ- 
. Ment, to deal especially with schemes for the assistance of 
_ Unemployed women in Scotland. Miss M. M. Paterson, 83 
inces Street, Edinburgh, is hon. secretary. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow has been appointed hon. 
treasurer for Scotland “ Queen's Work for Women” Fund. 
Scottish contributions to be sent to her at Hopetoun 
Ouse, South Queensferry, Linlithgow; who will forward 
them to the officers of the fund, Lady Roxburgh, hon. secre- 
tary, and Mrs. C. Arthur Pearson, hon. treasurer at head- 
Quarters, 33 Portland Place, London, W., when the royal 
Teceipt from Buckingham Palace will be sent to each con- 
Bobutor. 
“SOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL FOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE.—This organization comprises four motor ambulances. 
The unit has been accepted for service in France and Belgium 
y the French Red Cross Society. Each ambulance will 
Serve a hospital of at least one hundred beds. Offers of help 
Should be made to Dr. Elsie Inglis, 2 St. Andrew Square, 
edinburgh. 
ORTH HIGHLANDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Work 
Mmittee of this association have sent large supplies of 
Comforts to the front, but still further help is needed. Gifts 
in kind or money should be sent to Mrs. Pelham Burn, Sea- 
path Highlanders’ Association Club, 12 Albany Street, Edin- 
rgh. 
SEPARATION ALLOWANCES. Sce ALtowancrs. 

IA, A HELPING HAND TO.—While our main efforts 
at this time are to provide for our own soldiers and sailors, 
and to alleviate the dire needs of Belgian allies, Serbia and 
vied heeds must not be overlooked. She has fought nobly: 
he battles of Jadar and Shabatz accounted for four Austrian 
rtd corps, troops which, if not defeated, might have turned 

© scale against us at the height of the German invasion of 
Fance. Serbia is as much our ally for practical purposes 
4S Russia, and can claim our help. This is the third time in 
Wo years that she has beea involved in war, and her popu- 
a ton is only some four and a half millions, or about the 
hay as that of London. Her success against Austria was 
On at fearful cost. The shortage of doctors and nurses is 
8reater than in any other part of warring Europe. Help has 
€n organized, for which public support is needed urgently. 


The committee supplies the following information :— 

The committee is formed under the presidency of the Bishop 
of London and his Eminence Cardinal Bourne. Lady Paget, 
wife of Sir Ralph Paget, late British Minister at Belgrade, 
undertook to collect a unit consisting of seven doctors, twelve 
orderlies, twenty-two nurses and ward-maids. 

Lady Paget nursed in the Belgrade hospitals all through 
the Balkan wars of 1912-13, and thus has considerable experi- 
ence of the requirements of such an expedition. 

The committee were fortunate in securing the services of 
Professor Morrison, F.r.c.S., who is in charge of the medical 
staff. 

The unit started on October 29 by the transport Dongola 
vid Malta and Salonika for Nish, then to Kragujevatz, where is 
a building capable of accommodating three hundred patients 
or so. 

Other houses near can also be transformed into hospitals. 
It is understood that there is no equipment beyond straw 
mattresses, therefore Lady Paget took everything required 
with her for a small hospital. Blankets, sheets, pillows, 
towels, household cloths, are still needed for more ex- 
tended work; warm clothing of all descriptions (the Red 
Cross patterns are the best), flannel shirts, cholera belts, 
socks, mittens, mufflers, and helmets, dressing-gowns, pyjamas 
rather than night-shirts; bandages, wide widths, preferably 
flannel; surgical dressings, chloroform, and other drugs ; 
condensed milk, cocoa, chocolate. Persons desiring to help 
cannot do better than send any of the above-named things 
to the address below, as we are constantly receiving and 
packing up fresh stores to send to Kragujevatz. 

Address : Serbian Relief Fund, 195 Queen’s Gate, London, 
S.W. 


SERVANTS HELP SERVANTS.—Those in touch with any 


domestic servant who has lost her place and is in need through 
the effects of the war will find that help is ‘to be obtained 
most readily through a domestic servants’ find. The idea 
of the fund is that servants shall help fellow-servants, as far 
as they are able, their efforts being supplemented by help 
from richer sisters. Training is given in domestic economy 
to the younger girls, places are found for others as emergency 
nurses for hospital work, and assistance is given to those 
who can neither be trained nor fitted into a place. Domestic 
servants in good places should have their attention drawn 
to this method of helping less fortunate sisters, and funds 
from other sources are appealed for. 

Address: The Domestic Servants’ Association, 82 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. See also under Domestic SERVANTS. 


‘SOCKS, HOW TO MAKE,.—Directions for knitting regulation 


socks are supplied by the Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, in connection with the * Gift 
to the Troops at the Front, from the Queen and the Women 
of the Empire.” Gifts for the Queen’s distribution—com- 
forts and clothes for the troops—should be sent to Queen 
Mary’s Needlework Guild, Friary Court, St. James’s Palace, 
London, S.W. We give directions below for making the sock 
size 11, 104 inches long. 

WorstTED.—4 or 5 ply super-fingering or 3-ply wheeling. 

Cotour.—-Gray or Lovat mixtures. 

NEEDLES.—No. 12 or 13. 

Cast on 64 stitches; rib 44 inches, 2 plain, 2 purl; knit 
plain 74 inches (12 inches in all). 

Heev.—-Knit piain 32 stitches on tu one needle; ‘urn, purl 
back these 32 stitches; turn, knit plain; repeat these two 
rows (always slipping the first stitch) fifteen times (16 in all). 

With the inside of the hecl towards you: purl 18 stitches, 
purl 2 together, purl r. 

Turn, knit 6 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over, 
knit 1, turn, purl 7 stitches, pur) 2 together, purl r. 

Turn, knit 8 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over, 
knit 1, turn, purl 9 stitches, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

Turn, knit to stitches, slip r, knit 1, pul! slipped stitch 
over, knit 1, turn, purl 11 stitches, purl 2 together, purl r. 

Turn, knit 12 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch 
over, knit 1, furn, purl 13 stitches, purl 2 together, purl r. 

Turn, knit 14 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch 
over, knit 1, é#rn, purl 15 stitches, purl 2 together, purl r. 
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Turn, knit 16 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch 
over, knit 1, turn, purl 17 stitches, purl 2 together. 

Turn, knit 17 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over. 

Pick up and knit 17 stitches down the side of the heel piece. 

Knit the 32 stitches of the front needles (on to 1 needle). 
Pick up and knit the 17 stitches at the other side of the 
heel piece. Divide the heel stitches on to the 2 side needles, 
and knit right round again to the centre heel. 

First Needle—Knit to within 3 stitches of the front end of 
side needle, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

Froni Needle plain. 

Third Needle —Knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over, 
knit plain to end of needle. 

This reducing to be done every other row until there are 
64 stitches on the needles (front needle 32, side needles 16 
each). 

Knit plain until the foot (from the back of the heel) measures 
2} inches less than the full length required—viz. (a) 7} 
inches for No. 1 size sock ; (b) 84 inches for No. 2 size sock. 

To DrEcREASE FOR THE Tor.—Begin at the front needle, 
knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over, knit plain to 
within 3 stitches of the end of the needle, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

Second Needle-—Knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull slipped stitch over, 
knit plain to end of needle. 

Third Needle-—Knit plain to within 3 stitches of the end, 
knit 2 together, knit r. 

Knit 3 plain rounds, then decrease as before; knit another 
3 plain rounds, then decrease as before. 

Knit 2 plain rounds, then decrease as before; knit another 
2 plain rounds, then decrease as before; knit another 2 
plain rounds, then decrease as before. 

Knit 1 plain row, then decrease again; knit another plain 
row, then decrease again; knit another plain row, then 
decrease again. 

Now decrease as above in each of the next 3 rows, which 
leaves you with 20 stitches, and cast off. 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT FRIENDS.—Any one who has not 


a relative or personal friend at the front may, by means of 
the Lonely Men’s League, be brought inté touch with one of 
the many men in the trenches who has no one at home to 
send him letters, no one to keep him supplied with the small 
luxuries which mean so much to a man fighting his country’s 
battles under the hard conditions of modern warfare. 

The secretary of the Lonely Men’s League keeps a register 
of the names of lonely men which have been received from 
the various regiments, and the names of those who under- 
take to write to them or send them occasional parcels. 

Those who are willing to write to lonely soldiers and to 

send them things that the unlonely man gets from his family 
or his old friends—perhaps a pipe, or a pair of socks, or warm 
underclothes, or a newspaper and some cigarettes—are in- 
vited to write to the secretary, Lonely Men’s League, c/o 
Daily Express, 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
SONGS.—"“ It’s a long way to Tipperary” is the popular song 
of the war, the song which has carried our Army from Alder- 
shot to Southampton, from Paris to the Aisne, from the 
Aisne to the line of the battle of the coast, and is to carry 
the Army, no doubt of it, from Belgium to Berlin. One of 
the sailors of the Cressy, drowning in the North Sea, started 
singing, ‘It’s a long way to Tipperary.” The song has 
sentiment and romance, and a tune to march by, such as 
soldiers and sailors love. There is a girl in it, there is a far-off 
place, and there is Leicester Square. The words fit in with 
the mood of marching men, trudging along a foreign highway, 
say from Brussels to Berlin. One begins to hum, “It’s a 
long way—”’ and then the whole column takes it up; they 
march on, inspired and elated, as the French march to the 
tune of the Marseillaise. The song was written and composed 
by Jack Judge and Harry Williams, and is published by 
Messrs. Feldman and Co. Price 6d. 

One of the best collections of national airs is ‘‘ The Patriotic 
Song Book.” (P.L., 64 Victoria Street, S.W. 6d.) Other 
good songs for meetings include the following :—‘‘ We're 
going to visit France with French, and afterwards Berlin!” 
Music by Chiswell Taylor. (H. Lancaster, 2 Walpole Road, 


Croydon. 1s.) ‘England and the Empire.” Words bY 
F.M.G.; music by A. H. Green. (Keith, Prowse, and Co. 2% 
net.) ‘Fall In.” Music by Sir F. Cowen; words bY 
Harold Begbie. 1s. ‘‘Songs for the Army and Patrioti¢ 
Meetings.” W. A. Mounteagle. (W. H. Smith’s bookstalls-) 
“ Your King and Country want you.” (Chappell and Co» 
50 New Bond Street, W. 1s.) ‘* Mother of Nations.” Words 
by Boyle Lawrence; music by Brigata Bucalossi. Brass 
and string orchestral scores. In aid of the National Reli€ 
Fund. (British Munovelad Co., 60 Uxbridge Road, Shepher¢’$ 
Bush, W. ts. 6d.) 


SONGS FOR RECRUITERS AND PATRIOTIC MEETINGS: 


—Songs are a grand stimulus to recruiting as to enthusias” 
at patriotic meetings. How many of us know the words 
of “ Rule Britannia” ? How many can sing the second vers® 
of the National Anthem? ‘ Hearts of Oak,’’ one of the finest 
patriotic ballads, is almost unknown. When parcels ° 
books or clothing are being made up for our men at sea, t 
inclusion of a volume of songs would be greatly appreciate? 
Our ships have to keep the sea for the winter, and it mea? 
a great deal to the maintenance of a ship’s efficiency if th€ 
men can be kept wholesomely amused when they are 2° 
more seriously employed. Will those who have friends aflo# 
act on this suggestion, which applies just as much to th® 
wardroom and the gunroom as to the lower deck ? 


STAMPS FOR WAR RELIEF .—The fashion of sealing lettet 


with stamps, and the hobby of collecting the specially” 
designed stamps issued from time to time for this purpos® 
have been turned to account by the Primrose League t? 
help the National Relief Fund; and it behoves every goo 
Primrose Leaguer to seal all letters by one of the new “‘ Peac® 
with Honour” stamps—in khaki, blue, or red. All profit® 
from the sale of stamps go to the fund. 

These stamps are of course to be used, not in place of 
postage stamps, but for sealing purposes only on the back 9 
envelopes and postal wrappers. Prices for free delivery t? 
any address in the United Kingdom: 2s. 6d. per 50, 4s. pet 
100, 8s. per 250, 14S. per 500, 25S. per 1,000. Lord Curzo®s 
Grand Master of the League, writes: “If only each of th@ 
800,000 members ordered one stamp, it would mean a co” 
tribution of £3,333 from the Primrose League to the Nationa! 
Relief Fund; but if every member ordered roo, the co? 
tribution would be £160,000.” 

Address: Primrose League ‘‘ War Relief Stamp Depart 
ment,” 64 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Members of the Red Cross Society should make a point 
of sealing letters with the official Red Cross stamps. S€® 
under Rep Cross. 


STEERING GLOVES, HOW TO MAKE. 


MATERIAL.—Special strong unbleached yarn (8 oz.). 

Cotour.—Gray or optional. 

NEEDLES.—Four No. 9, steel. 

These are made on the same principle as babies’ gloves: 
and are most valuable for steering purposes. The bitter cold 
experienced in grasping the wheel or tiller through a ble 
winter night may be more easily imagined than describe 
They should be 14 inches long, and 44 inches wide across th® 
palm from edge to edge of hand just below first thumb knuckl& 

Cast on 40 stitches (12, 12, 16). Rib 30 rounds, 2 purl, ? 
plain, knit to rounds plain. 

Round 11.—Knit 1, make 1, knit remainder of round. 

Rounds r2 and 13.—Plain. 

Round 14.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit remaindef 
of round. 

Rounds 15 and 16.—Plain. 

Round 17.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit remainde™ 

Rounds 18 and 19.—Plain. 

Round 20.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit remainde™ 

Rounds 21 and 22.—Plain. 

Round 23.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 7, make 1, knit remainde™ 

Rounds 24 and 25.—Piain. 

Round 26.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 9, make 1, knit remainde* 

Rounds 27 and 28.—Plain. 

Round 29.—Knit 1, take off 11 stitches on a piece of woo! 
and tie them together; cast 6 stitches more on the nee Lig 
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©n which you already have 1. 46 stitches in all. Knit 20 
Plain rounds, 
Round 50.—Knit 2 together, knit 4, repeat to end of round. 
Ounds 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56.—Plain. 
“4 Round 57.—Knit 2 together at the beginning of each 
€edle, knitting all the rest of the stitches plain. 
Ounds 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63.—Dlain. 
Ound 64.—Knit 2 together, and continue this through- 
ut the round. 
ound 65.—Plain. 
ound 66.—Knit' 2 together, and continue this through- 
Ut the round. 
Round 67.—Plain. 
Break off the wool, leaving an end 6 in. long, with which 
tead a coarse needle. On this needle slip off all the stitches. 
and draw them together tightly, to close the glove, run the 
€ wool round through the stitches a second time and fasten 
th Securely. For the thumb, take up the 11 stitches from 
thy bit of wool and take. up 7 more to make 18 round the 
Umb. Knit 16 plain rounds. 

Ound 17,—Knit 2 together and continue this through- 

ut the round. 
Round 18.—-Plain. 

Ound 19.—Knit 2 together at the beginning of each 
Needle, the rest plain. Fasten off in same manner as top 
f glove, 

The same directions apply if ordinary wool is used. 
ese directions are from the, ‘‘ Knitting Booklet,” issued 
rts the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. The Missions 
© Seamen appeals also for steering-gloves. For its knitting 
§ Tections see its booklet, ‘‘ Ladies’ Work for Sailors.” 
“GICAL BANDAGES, HOW TO MAKE. — Useful direc- 
lous for making surgical bandages are given by the Missions 
P Seamen, as follows :—These are made of unbleached calico, 
Which is the best, or of flannel, linen, webbing, etc. The 
hg are as follows: for finger, } inch wide, 2 yards long; 
°F arm, 24 inches wide, 3 to 6 yards long ; for head, 2} inches 
©, 4 to 6 yards long; for leg, 3 inches wide, 6 to 8 yards 
pas ; for chest, 4 to 5 inches wide, 8 to 12 yardslong. Each 
‘Ndage should be distinctly labelled in marking ink, arm, 
ad, ete., about 2 inches from one end. Make them thus: 
ar off the strips, there must be no selvedge on either side; 
Pull off all ravelling threads ; then begin to roll up the bandage 
Y curling the unmarked end between the thumb and finger, 
8S a foundation for the rest. It is important to roll as 
Smoothly and as tightly as possible from first to last. When 
“recta secure the loose end with a small strong safety pin, 
SWran is convenient for the operator when using the bandage. 
hel TERS.—If you have an old sweater to spate, you may 
i : P a man at the front by sending it to Mr. Penoyre ; he dyes 
» lf necessary, and sends it off. He has sent already several 
i Ousands, and aims at a total of ro,ooo. Ladies may help 
n this work, as golf coats are as useful as men’s sweaters. 
‘a ick underclothing, socks, gloves, and helmets—all may be 
nt out through this agency. 
T Address : John Penoyre, Esq., 8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner 
€mple, London, E.C. 
\MPERANCE, TO HELP.—Those interested in temperance 
Tk may like to know of an idea adopted in many places— 
ii Circulation of temperance appeals, issued by Lord Kitch- 
You Lord Roberts, and the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
la Temperance workers have had these appeals written 
Cast again, or reprinted, and have distributed them broad- 
- From the appeals it will be seen that personal endeavour 
Sacrifice in the matter of temperance is demanded from all. 
(ord Kitchener gives this advice :— 
€ men who have recently joined the colours are doing 
utmost to prepare themselves for active service with 
if ® least possible delay. This result can only be achieved 
tho. hard work and strict sobriety they keep themselves 
Duh” fit and healthy. Lord Kitchener appeals to the 
% nas both men and women, tu help the soldiers in their task. 
to 2€gs every one to avoid treating the men to drink, and 
8lve them every assistance in resisting the temptations 
ich are often placed before them.” Z 
- Frances E. J. Parker, Lord Kitchener’s sister, has 


their 


taken a practical step to supplement the appeal, and asks 
relatives and friends of soldiers and sailors to abstain them- 
selves from intoxicating drinks during the war. She has 
issued this form of pledge :— 

““In order that I may be of the greatest service to my 
country, and carry out the wishes of the Commander-in- 
Chief at this time of national peril, I promise until the end 
of the war to abstain from all intoxicants (except when such 
are ordered by a doctor), and to encourage others to do the 
same.” 

_ The Archbishop of Canterbury suggests that every one 
should take a similar pledge. 

“By doing so they would strengthen the hands of those 
soldiers—the large majority of our troops—who are man- 
fully resisting much temptation. They would be seizing the 
opportunity to bear a deliberate part in the self-denial and 
self-discinline of the hour. Their example would make the 
rough roadway a little easier for those wives and mothers 
to whom unusual circumstances and hourly anxiety are, with 
sad effectiveness, bringing unusual temptation.”’ 

The Archbishop of York has said: ‘‘ Those who offer to 
treat our soldiers to drink are public enemies.” 

Lord Roberts’s appeal is issued from Englemere, Ascot, 
Berks, and contains this passage: ‘‘I beg most earnestly 
that publicans in particular and the public generally will do 
their best to prevent our young soldiers being tempted to 
drink.” ‘ 

“The Khaki No-Drink Button” League is one of the most 
attractive of the new temperance schemes. It is founded 
by the Archdeacon of Chesterfield. There is no subscription, 
and no expense other than to buy and wear a small khaki 
button. Every one wearing the button pledges himself 
“not to stand any one a drink or to be stood a drink until 
after peace has been declared.’’ The idea is, that if every 
one would pay for his own drinks we should save our soldiers 
from a great deal of temptation. The pledge of the button 
is not intended to interfere with hospitality at home. 


TOBACCO FOR THE FRONT.—If you would send tobacco 


and cigarettes to the front, you can hardly do better than 
to send through the ‘“‘ Good Luck” Fund, organized by the 
Carlyle Club. Every shilling you spend provides 3s. 6d. 
worth of tobacco. You may send the tobacco for the benefit 
of any particular regiment in which you are interested. 
Each packet bears the name and address of the sender, so 
that each parcel is a personal gift. The sole aim of this 
“Good Luck” Fund is to provide a little happiness for the 
man at the front, the man behind the gun. The club has 
arranged to avoid payment of the British duty on cigarettes 
and tobacco by having the parcels dispatched from an in- 
bond duty-free warehouse. Moreover, the parcels are col- 
lected and shipped in large cases under the care of the War 
Office, so that all money collected is devoted to the fullest 
possible value in cigarettes and tobacco, nothing being spent 
in duty or charges. 

Any one who has the time to spare and the inclination to 
help will find it quite a simple matter to assist the fund. 
The ladies and gentlemen helping find it quite a congenial 
work to collect £5 in small amounts from friends and neigh- 
bours to send cigarettes and tobacco to the soldiers who 
have gone to the front from their locality—to the favourite 
local regiment. Only £5 is required to send roo of these rs. 
parcels to soldiers in any particular regiment selected by the 
collector. Every parcel makes one soldier happy. Each 
parcel contains 50 Virginia cigarettes and }1b. smoking mixture. 
If bought in the ordinary way, one of these parcels would 
cost 2s. 6d., as it would necessarily include the high duty 
payable on tobacco in England; and if you sent it to France 
in the ordinary way, the postage would be 1s. 

Address : ‘‘ Good Luck”’ Fund, the Carlyle Club, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

Sixpence is a small sum, but it goes a long way if con- 
tributed to the Weekly Dispatch Cigarette and Tobacco Fund. 
It ensures a soldier or sailor receiving something to smoke. 
If you contribute sixpence to the Cigarette and Tobacco 
Fund, the Weekly Dispatch will send to any soldier or sailor 
35 cigarettes, 2 oz. of tobacco, and a packet of matches. 
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There is also the Christmas box scheme. A contribution 
of 1s. 6d. ensures a British hero on active service receiving a 
Yuletide gift packet consisting of an excellent briar pipe, 
a rubber-lined khaki pouch, 55 cigarettes, 2 oz. of tobacco, 
and a packet of matches. 

Quite apart from the national duty which is reflected in 
this great fund, there is the important fact to remember that 
by contributing to it you give Tommy Atkins three times the 
amount of smoking material obtainable for the money in 
the crdinary way across the counter. Contributions should 
be addressed, Tobacco Fund, the Weekly Dispatch, Carmelite 
House, London, E.C. 

There is no objection to the use of the letter post for packets 

addressed to the Expeditionary Force containing tobacco or 
cigarettes, and small packets of a few ounces can be sent 
more cheaply by letter post (1d. per oz.) than by parcel post 
(1s. for 3 Ibs. or under). The admission of tobacco by letter 
post is an exceptional measure, due to the fact that the 
French Government has consented to waive customs duty 
on tobacco and cigarettes addressed to the British troops 
serving abroad. See also under MaTcHEs. 
TOBACCO FOR THE WOUNDED.— While tobacco and ciga- 
rettes are being very generously supplied, through various 
agencies, to the soldiers at the front and to sailors at sea, 
the need of the convalescent wounded for a smoke must not 
be forgotten. The distinguished novelist Mr. E. F. Benson 
has arranged a channel to provide tobacco for all wounded 
heroes. : 

““The fund of Smokes for Soldiers and Sailors (S.S.S.),” 
writes Mr. Benson, ‘is supplying the wounded in hospitals 
at home and abroad with cigarettes and tobacco. All money 
contributions received by them have a largely increased 
power of purchase, as the Treasury and Customs House ailow 
them to buv tobacco fo= their purpose free of all duty. They 
gladly supply collecting boxes and collecting cards for those 
who apply for them, and wil! be kind enough to exert them- 
selves on this behalf. They are sending at the present moment 
to not less than three hundred hospitals, hospital ships, and 
ambulance trains, and. hope that they will-be able to con- 
tinue their work throughout the war.” 

A fund for this cause has been organized in Edinburgh 
by the Edinburgh and District Tramway Company. Up to 
this date they have sent large contributions to the many 
wounded who have been in the various hospitals and homes in 
and around the Scottish capital. f 

Addresses: Smokes, Soldiers. Sailors, Hon. Secretary, E. F. 
Benson, 4 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. ; C. W. Sheppard, 
manager, Edinburgh and District Tramway Company, 1 South 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


TOYS, THE BIMBO.—To promote toymaking by British 


women is an admirable work.. A wonderfully successful 
start has been made in connection with the women’s service 
scheme of the London Society for Women’s Suffrage, but 
funds are needed to develop new openings. The honorary offi- 
cers and executive committee are associated together solely 
in the interests of British professional and working women 
“needing employment, and neither they nor the London 
Society for Women’s Suffrage will derive any pecuniary 
advantage from the commercial success of toys produced 
in the workrooms under their control. All funds received 
by the committee will be held in trust for the object stated 
above. 

The method is: to institute inquiries in regard to possible 
openings for toymaking by British women; to raise and 
administer a fund for the purpose of financing toy work- 
rooms for unemployed women through such experimental 
stages as may be, in the opinion of the committee, desirable, 
and for such other purposes as may further the object of 
the committee;, to conduct workrooms, and all business 
connected with them, on such lines as shall bring them into 
harmony with the best tradé custom; to acquire designs 
and models for suitable toys. 

The Bimbo Toy Factory (designer and director, Miss 
Lloyd) is under the control of The Bee Toymakers. Orders 
for Bimbo toys are earnestly solicited. Other fascinating 
toys are to be introduced. 


TYPISTS UNEMPLOYED. 


HOW TO HELP. 


Address : The Bee Toymakers, 58 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 


TRADE, TO CAPTURE THE ENEMIES’.——To bind togethet | 


the people of this country in a solemn determination to sup- 
port British labour in future, instead of German or Austrian, 
is the object of a new league, of which Lord Desborough 15 
president. Its main aims are -— 

To obtain a pledge from the buving public to abstain from 
buying German and Austrian goods as soon as existing stocks 
shall have been replaced by similar articles manufactured 
in the British Empire or by allied and friendly nations. T° 
provide facilities for manufacturers desirous of availing them 
selves of the fresh opening for imperial and foreign trade, 
which must arise owing to the absence of German and Aus- 
trian competition. To make known to purchasers the sources 
of supply other than fromi Germany and Austria. The cert 
tificate and badge of the league (together price sixpence) can 
be obtained at all bookstalls and at any of the principal 
co-operative and other stores, etc. The net profit from the 
sale of certificates and badges will be devoted to the Queen’s 
“Work for Women ” Fund. 

The league will acquaint the public by advertisements in 
the Press with the names of manufacturers and dealers who 
can supply goods hitherto obtained from German or Austrian 
sources, and will establish sectional committees representative 
of staple industries, which can extend their activity to spheres 
previously occupied by German and Austrian firms, an 
manufacturers will be assisted by experienced buyers and 
other experts in the matter of new requirements. Numer- 
ous goods cannot, however, be supplied by home manu- 
facturers or from the Colonies. In these cases the Entente— 
Trade League, thanks to its relations’ with the Consuls- 
General of our Allies, will be able to point the way to “ Trade 
with Friends.’”’ After the war the league will assist the 
development of general trade by advertising throughout the 
United Kingdom the names of manufacturers in the Empire, 


-and in allied and friendly countries. 


Address : The Entente Trade League, 2 Broad Street Places 
London, E.C. 


TRAVELLING IN NORTHERN FRANCE.—tThe first re- 


quisite is a passport, visé for France. On landing a permit 


-or laisse%-passer must be obtained in order to be able to pro- 


ceed to the war zone. Only those are allowed to procee 
to the actual scene of’ fighting who have an order signed by 
the officer commanding. Only hand luggage should be car- 


‘ried. Gold should not be taken; notes are preferable, and 


can be readily exchanged at the Banque de’ France, at the 
rate of twenty-five franes per {1 sterling. A few pounds’ 
worth of small French change should be taken. Apply t? 
Messrs. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, London; 54 Prince 
Street, Edinburgh ; and other branches. 

For advice consult the hod: 
secretary, Women’s Emergency Corps, Old Bedford College, 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT FOR THE FLEET.—The need 


of fruit and vegetables by our sailors is very great, for 0? 
warships crews get neither fresh nor preserved fruits, except 
what they pay for out of their own pockets. This the¥ 
cannot well afford, and if they could, it is impossible whilé 
at sea. The value of fruit and vegetables while on pro” 
longed active service is, of course, inestimable. So it ha* 
become a most interesting and valuable undertaking to hel? 
the sailors to their fruit, and all can lend a hand, Th? 
official channel for the work is a committee which collect? 
and delivers fresh fruit and vegetables, jams, and preserve> 
etc., supplied free of cost to warships in accessible station 
army camps and depots, hospitals, and other institutions. 
The best assistance can be rendered in country distri¢ 
by the formation, in fruit-growing centres, of branches of 
collecting depots. These branches, of which there are thirt¥ 
in different parts of the country, collect produce in sm 
parcels from people in the neighbourhood, and send it to # 
central distributing depot at Paddington in bulk lots; th® 
railway carriage is arranged at the journey’s end. i 
The committee hopes that public financial support will 
enable it not only to make its work of notable value to the 
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NEW GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


THE PAGEANT. OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


is somPanion to the author’s popular ‘‘ Pageant of British History,” and 
Vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the 
t times down to the death of Tennyson. he work is sumptucusly 
t ated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 
“Productions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 


biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
With sixteen illustrations. 


Ulusty. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF THE 
VICTORY.” 


j GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
e 


anchgil€story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 

the ,.28¢ in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 

‘riod, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 
W. E. SPARKES. | 


1 book of stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, etc. 


‘ beautify 


ms 


T THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


HE DAUNTLESS THREE. 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


aid in the English Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 


| 
delj : ; 
bein lightful Story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene | 
of nine to thirteen years. | 

| 


D THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


RAGON OSMUND. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


tale te : 
of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
Same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. 


L HALF A CROWN. 
ALE TICKLE. 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour 
1... nd Line by Harry Rountree. 
huis 
UMmouy 2 Full o 
Interest from cover to cover, ‘‘ Lickle ‘lickle” cannot fail to 


only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


neh of the most charming stories for children ever written. 
n 


light not 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, 


| pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW I TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. With Six Coloured Plates 
and Numerous Line Illustrations by Honor C. 
Appleton. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, etc. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white I]lustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

Every variety of children's 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from.cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons o* delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


““'The Chummy Book ” is a jolly book for younger children. ‘The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘The Jolly 
Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be rea! bya child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large ; the pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production wi'h 
‘““The Chummy Book.” ‘The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


Full list on application. 


London and Edinburgh. 
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